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century must always present peculiar difficulties. Few aspects of 

commercial organization or policy can be fully understood unless 
seen against the background of the general commercial trends of their 
time. Long- and medium-term trends can seldom, if ever, be satisfactorily 
established without the aid of statistics. And the seventeenth century is the 
one period in modern English history for which no continuous series of 
customs or commercial statistics appears to have survived or, indeed, 
ever to have been made. The annual customs accounts ceased to be 
enrolled in the Office of the King’s Remembrancer at the accession of 
James I. The Inspectors-General of Imports and Exports did not begin 
to compile their ledgers until 1696. For the intervening years, the his- 
torian is driven back to sources that are both discontinuous and difficult to 
correlate. There is a wealth of statistical memoranda prepared by contem- 
poraries for specific and immediate purposes; but the methods by which 
those memoranda were prepared are so obscure, and the purposes for which 
they were prepared so diverse, that their comparison is more dangerous 
than profitable. There still remain a few of the original Port Books in which 
all imports and exports were required to be entered; but years of neglect 
have reduced a once complete series to a sample which, if sufficiently 
random to refute all charges of bias, is too small to permit the accurate 
measurement of general trends. From such materials no definitive table of 
trade figures can possibly be constructed. But it is the purpose of this paper 
to suggest that, at least as far as the first four decades of the century are 
concerned, the fragmentary statistics that have by chance survived can be 
combined in such a manner as to indicate certain trends for which there is 
considerable supporting evidence in literary sources; for which a plausible 
explanation can be offered ; and which, therefore, may merit some considera- 


T= the student of English commercial development the seventeenth. 


1 This article is based on a paper read on 15 April 1950 before the annual 
conference of the Economic History Society. 
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tion by those working in this particular field. The investigation has been 
confined to the export trade of London but, since throughout this period 
the capital handled some two-thirds or three-quarters of the nation’s 
foreign trade, any conclusions that can be drawn from the London figures 
must obviously provide a major theme in the story of that trade as a whole. 

By the beginning of the seventeenth century, shipments of wool, woolfells 
and leather were sufficiently small for them to be safely ignored in any 
calculation of broad general trends. For the purposes of taxation, all other 
exports were divided into two categories. The older forms of woollen 
textiles were measured in terms of a notional shortcloth and paid custom at 
the rate of 6s. 8d. per shortcloth; all other commodities paid subsidy at the 
rate of 5% ad valorem calculated on the basis of their official value as set out 
in the Book of Rates. Thus the records yield two sets of figures each; as 
is convenient for an age of rising prices, showing changes in the volume 
rather than in the value of the exports to which they relate. Neither set, it 
is true, would satisfy any rigid tests of statistical orthodoxy. The notional 
shortcloth was a clumsy unit for the measurement of fabrics which differed, 
not only in their weight and dimensions, but also in their fineness and their 
degree of finish. The figures for subsidy-paying exports would obviously be 
affected by any changes in the official values assigned to those exports in 
the Book of Rates and, although there was no general or substantial revision 
of export valuations during this period, it is impossible to be certain that 
none were altered. Yet, unsatisfactory though they may be, such are the 
figures which the historian must use. And although their division into two 
series makes the calculation of overall totals extremely difficult, as contem- 
poraries found when they tried to assess the balance of trade,! it is con- 
venient in so far as it is from the differences in behaviour between the two 
series that some of the more interesting aspects of London’s commercial 
history in the early seventeenth century may be deduced. 

As will be seen from Table 1, both branches of London’s export trade 
shared in the expansion that reached its peak in the middle of the second 
decade of the century. But from then on they moved in different directions. 
Exports of shortcloths sank back to a level below that from which the ex- 
pansion had started and for a generation showed a sluggishness comparable 
to that which had characterized them during the latter half of the sixteenth 
century.” Other exports continued to expand—whether steadily or erratic- 
ally we do not know—until in 1640 they were some five times as great in 
volume as they had been during the closing years of Elizabeth’s reign. 

As can be seen from Tables 2 and 3,3 the two branches of London’s 
export trade differed in their geographical direction as well as in their 


* For the calculations made by Cranfield and Wolstenholme, and the different 


conclusions to which they came, vide Lansdowne MSS., vol. cLu, f. 175. 

* For the commercial trends of the later sixteenth century, see L. Stone 
‘Elizabethan Overseas Trade’, Econ. Hist. Rev. (1949) 2nd ser. u, P- 30; and 
F, J. Fisher, ‘Commercial Trends and Policy in Sixteenth-Century England’ 
ibid. x, p: 95 (1940). : 

3 Both tables have been compiled from the Port Books. 
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Table 1. Statistics of London Exports, 1598-1640* 
(excluding wool, woolfells and leather) 


Official value of other goods 


No. of ‘Shortcloths’ exported exported (£) 
Goa apa os a fone a ier - yy) 
Year By natives By aliens By natives By aliens 
SS 
1598-1600 (av.) 97:737 5,295 119,415 
1601 100,380 3,643 120,860 
1602 113,512 5,072 133,688 
1603 89,619 2,366 136,695 
1604. 112,785 5 = 
1606 126,022 — — — 
1609 — — 198,266 — 
1612 — 53199 275,140 81,072 
1614 127,215 — — — 
1616 88,172 — = — 
1617 ee — 338,598 = 
1618 102,332 =e ae aad 
1619 A a 371,572 ag 
1620 85,517 — — — 
1622 75,031 —_— = — 
1626 ¢. QI,000 = aa = 
1627 c. 88,000 — — —_ 
1628 ¢. 108,000 — — = 
1631 84,334 can a re 
1632 99,020 = cal = 
1633 80,844. == = oe 
1634 a 5943849 zc 
1636 ao 1,256 — 65,745 
1640 86,924 503 609,722 85,136 


* The figures for the years 1598-1604 are taken from the Enrolled Customs Accounts. 
Those for 1626-8 are estimates based on the Abstract of the Accounts of the General 
Farm of the Customs to be found in the Shaftesbury Papers, bundle ii, no. 17; they are 
more likely to be too high than too low. The rest have been calculated from the Port 
Books. The figures for shortcloths are exclusive of duty-free wrappers. According to 
a memorandum among the papers of Lionel Cranfield, the total number of shortcloths 
exported from London was 142, 466 in 1614 and 126, 134 in 1615, 


Table 2. Distribution of Shortcloths exported by English Merchants from London 


Percentage shipped to 1614 1616 1620 1622 1632 1640 
Russian, Baltic and N. Sea. 76 76 78 80 77 73 
ports 
Spanish, African and Medi- 16 18 vig 16 18 25 


terranean ports 


long-term trends. The major markets for shortcloths were in northern, 
central and eastern Europe. Of the years examined for this purpose only 
1640, when, under the pressure of the Thirty Years War, the trans-alpine 
route into central and eastern Europe was being used, shows the Spanish, 
African and other Mediterranean ports taking as many as a quarter of the 
total shortcloths exported. By contrast, it was to those southern ports that 
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Table 3. Distribution of Goods Other than Shortcloths exported by 
English Merchants from London 


Percentage shipped to 1609 1612 1619 1634. 1640 
Russian, Baltic and N. Sea 29 23 25 24 22 
ports 
Spanish, African and Medi- 46 55 59 65 65 


terranean ports 


the bulk of the other exports went. The expansion of those other exports 
meant, above all else, the growth of trade with Spain and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Finally, from Table 4 it will be seen that most of the goods which paid 
subsidy were themselves woollen textiles. The differences between them 


Table 4. Official Values of Commodities, other than Shortcloths, Exported 
from London by English Merchants in 1640 


£ 
Woollen fabrics and hosiery 454,914. 
Other goods of English manufacture 26,973 
Minerals’ 34,555 
Agricultural produce 16,878 
Re-exports 76,402 


Total 609,722 


and those goods classified as shortcloths and therefore paying custom was 
one of degree rather than of kind. The first half of the sixteenth century had 
seen a great expansion in the export of shortcloths; the first half of the 
nineteenth was to see an even greater expansion in the export of cotton 
goods; the most prominent feature of London’s trade in the first half of the 
seventeenth century was the expansion in the export of what were known to 
contemporaries as ‘the new draperies’—fabrics made of combed, long- 
staple wool and characterized by their light weight and their wide range of 
patterns. 

Thus the figures to be obtained from the Port Books and other sources 
suggest certain obvious and elementary conclusions as to the development 
of London’s exports during the early seventeenth century. Those exports 
consisted almost entirely of woollen textiles of one kind or another. During 
the first fifteen years of the century they prospered greatly. Then, for the 
next twenty-five years, the trade in shortcloths—a trade carried on mainly 
with northern, central and eastern Europe—languished at a level, not 
merely below that which they had attained at the peak of the Jacobean 
boom, but even below that which had obtained when the century opened. 
Meanwhile the export of the new draperies—mainly to southern Europe— 
continued to expand until, by the eve of the Civil War, the pattern of 
London’s commerce had been significantly altered. By that time, the trade 
in the newer fabrics almost equalled in value the trade in the old, and the 
ports of Spain and the Mediterranean were taking as a large share of 


a 
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London’s exports as were those of Germany and the Low Countries. The 
Provost of Oriel has no doubt done well to warn us against excessive reliance 
upon the accuracy of the Port Book entries.! It is obvious, from internal 
evidence, that the London volumes were sometimes carelessly compiled. 
But it would be carrying scepticism to the point of credulity to suppose that 
the conclusions to which the London figures point were nothing but statis- 
tical illusions; the other evidence pointing in the same direction is too 
abundant. The preponderance of textiles among English exports was 
a commonplace of contemporary economic discussion. The opening years 
of the century have long been recognized as a period of commercial 
prosperity.2 The depression in the cloth trade that followed Cockayne’s 
disastrous scheme has been described in detail by Miss Friis;? that of the 
early *twenties has left a wealth of evidence in the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment and of the Privy Council, in the State Papers, and in the economic 
literature of the time; under Charles the complaints of distress in the cloth 
industry were sufficiently frequent to make it clear that his reign saw 
nothing comparable to the expansion with which that of his father opened. 
The history of the new draperies has still to be written; but there can be 
little doubt that their growth constituted the most important chapter in the 
story of English industrial development under the early Stuarts and little 
surprise that much of their output was sold abroad. The new significance 
of the Spanish market—a market made especially attractive by internal 
inflation and colonial purchases—was one cause of the revolution in Anglo- 
Spanish political relations. The economic penetration of the central and 
eastern Mediterranean by London merchants provides the major theme of 
the Venetian State Papers. The change in the pattern of London’s overseas 
trade was reflected in the decline in the relative prestige and importance of 
the Merchant Adventurers and the rise in those of the Levant Company. 
By 1638 Lewis Roberts could declare that the latter organization had 
‘srowne to that height that without comparison it is the most flourishing 
and beneficiall Company to the commonwealth of any in England of all 
other whatsoever’.* It is doubtful whether, even in 1638, that statement 
was strictly true; at the beginning of the century it would have been 
ridiculous. 

The real task of the historian is less that of defending than that of ex- 
plaining the conclusions to which the Port Books point. In some measure, 
no doubt, their explanation is to be found in the political history of the 
time. The expansion of trade with Spain and the Mediterranean was made 
possible by the peace of 1604; the sluggishness of the trade in shortcloths 
during the third and fourth decades of the century was partly the result of 
the Thirty Years War which impoverished some of its markets and broke 
the communications with others. In some measure, however, the explana- 


1 G.N. Clark, Guide to English Commercial Statistics, 1696-1782 (1938), pp. 52-6. 

2 W.R. Scott, The Constitution and Finance of English Joint Stock Companies (1912) 
vol. 1, ch. vii. 

3 A. Friis, Alderman Cockayne’s Project and the Cloth Trade (Copenhagen, 1917). 

4 Quoted by A. C. Wood, A History of the Levant Company (1935) P- 43- 
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tion is to be found in more purely economic factors; one reason for accept- 
ing the evidence of the Port Books is that it coincides so closely with what 
might be theoretically deduced from the nature of English trade and industry 
in the early seventeenth century. 

The outstanding feature of England’s trade was that her exports consisted 
almost entirely of woollen textiles. The outstanding feature of her textile 
industry was that it operated under conditions of virtually fixed real costs. 
To say that is not, of course, to argue that seventeenth-century producers 
were not cost-conscious. ‘The Cheapness of English cloth’, declared the 
House of Commons in 1624, ‘Together with the goodnes therof hath been in 
all tymes the true cawse that it hath bene so vendible.’ In their efforts to keep 
money costs down clothiers and merchants protested vigorously against 
taxation, demanded that restrictions be placed upon the trade in raw 
materials, and cut wages until the sweating of labour in the textile industry 
became a major social problem. But, in the absence of real-cost-reducing 
inventions, reductions in money costs were necessarily limited and could not 
be continuous. Stuart finances were in no state to permit of considerable 
tax reliefs; interference with the trade in raw materials could have untoward 
results; wages could not be cut indefinitely. Moreover, pressure on money 
costs inevitably intensified the problem of adulteration; and in the debase- 
ment of materials and workmanship, to which both clothiers and their 
employees resorted in their struggle to keep costs low, lay one of the most 
vexatious problems of the time. The outcry against it filled a host of 
pamphlets and memoranda; the efforts to suppress it produced a not incon- 
siderable body of statutes, proclamations and council orders; the complica- 
tions to which it gave rise were a constant source of embarrassment to the 
business world. In a theological age, it is true, men often ascribed that 
debasement to the peculiar wickedness that flourished in the hearts and 
minds of the manufacturing classes. But there were not wanting some 
shrewd enough to see that low prices and low wages were more to blame 
than any natural sinfulness of spinners and weavers." 

Thus the position of the seventeenth-century merchant was profoundly 
different from that of his nineteenth-century successor in so far as the 
expansion of his sales was not being constantly facilitated by cost reductions 
in the industry from which he drew his supplies. Even under such condi- 
tions, it is true, sales might on occasion be substantially increased even in 
well-established markets. Exchange depreciation, the difficulties of foreign 
competitors, unwonted interludes of peace in a world normally wracked by 
war, could all increase the demand for English cloth. But such conditions 
were of their nature temporary. Under normal conditions, the demand for 
English cloth in any area where the trade in it was well-established tended 
to grow but slowly. Under such conditions, the expansion of trade tended 
to be an extensive rather than an intensive process; a process of finding new 
markets rather than one of increasing sales in the old. The substitution 
of the export of cloth for that of wool had of itself introduced such a 


1 A. E. Bland, P. A. Brown and R. H. Tawney, English Economic History; 
Select Documents, (1920) p. 337. 
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tendency in London trade, for it is an obvious truism that the demand for 
consumers’ goods is geographically wider than that for raw materials. The 
former exists, at least potentially, wherever men of prosperity are to be 
found. The latter is of necessity confined to a comparatively few industrial 
areas. So long as wool had been the staple export, trade had perforce been 
directed to the few great manufacturing centres on the continent; above all 
to Flanders and northern Italy. When cloth took the place of wool there 
arose the possibility of finding new markets to be served directly from 
London, and much of the history of the later middle ages and of the 
sixteenth century was concerned with their exploitation. By the end of the 
sixteenth century the cost-structure of the cloth industry had made the 
finding of even newer markets essential to commercial progress. Few things 
stand out more clearly from the economic discussions under Elizabeth and 
the early Stuarts than the twin ideas that the old outlets for cloth were 
glutted and that new ones must be found; to impute those ideas entirely to 
theoretical naivety would be to overlook the technological conditions of 
which a realistic age was only too keenly aware. 

Not unnaturally, in their search for new markets men’s thoughts turned 
first to the regions made accessible by the great geographical discoveries, 
where English textiles were as yet unknown and where the possibility of 
new sales seemed therefore to be greatest. The hope of tapping a new de- 
mand for English cloth was a motive appealed to both by those who would 
found colonies on the American continent and by those who sought to open 
direct trade with the Far East. Yet, apart from purchases made in Spain 
for re-shipment to the Spanish colonies, neither the New World nor the 
Far East contributed any immediate solution to the problems of English 
exporters. The nations of the latter were highly commercialized; but for 
them English broadcloth was too heavy. ‘The English’, wrote Sandys in 
1610, ‘have so ill-utterance for their warm cloths in these hot countries 
that I believe they will suffer their ships to rot in the river than continue 
that trade any longer.’! Sandys was writing of Egypt and the countries to 
the south rather than of the Far East itself; but the same cry came from 
India. ‘English cloth’, wrote Thomas Aldworth from Surat in 1614, ‘will 
not sell; it was only bought at first by great men to cover their elephants 
and make saddles for their horses. But for garments they use none in these 
parts.’? The early history of the East India Company was to furnish re- 
peated proof of those assertions. By contrast, although North America 
provided ideal climatic conditions for the wearing of heavy woollens, it as 
yet contained few communities sufficiently commercialized to purchase 
them. Until the middle of the seventeenth century, the new markets for 
English textiles were found in the Old World rather than in the New, in 
southern Europe and Asia Minor rather than in the Far East. 

Spain and the Mediterranean countries also, as the quotation from Sandys 
shows, presented a climatic problem. Although they had long provided an 
outlet for a limited number of shortcloths, those fabrics were too warm and 

1 Quoted Wood, op cit. p. 33. 
2 Cal. S. P. Colonial, East Indies, 1513-1616, p. 317. 
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heavy for general wear. But it was a problem to which the English textile 
industry itself could offer a solution. For to think of that industry as 
technologically stagnant would be highly erroneous. The absence of labour- 
saving inventions meant, not that ingenuity was dead, but that it operated 
through other channels. Like the commercial expansion of the time, as also 
like the agricultural expansion of the time, it was extensive rather than 
intensive. Just as merchants sought to open new markets rather than more 
fully to exploit the old, just as agriculturists sought to bring more land under 
cultivation rather than to increase the yield of that which they already 
farmed, so clothiers sought to devise new types of cloth rather than to 
cheapen those which they were already making; a situation that is hardly 
surprising at a time when labour was cheap and capital scarce. Admittedly, 
with wool as their material and with no assistance from power-driven 
machinery in their major processes, they were unable to produce anything 
fitted for the Indian market. But in the new draperies they provided 
a range of fabrics admirably suited for the warm, but non-tropical, Medi- 
terranean. Tradition has it that the new draperies were introduced by 
Protestant weavers from the Netherlands. But although they undoubtedly 
owed much to alien immigrants, by no means all came from abroad; and 
whatever their origin it is not unreasonable to see in their development an 
obvious and appropriate response on the part of the textile industry to the 
opportunities opened by the re-establishment of direct trade with the 
Mediterranean in the later sixteenth century and by the Anglo-Spanish 
peace of 1604. 

The striking difference between the trade in the old draperies and that 
in the new suggests a relationship, not only with the conditions which 
obtained in the textile industry from which they both sprung, but also with 
the prevailing forms of commercial organization. Northern and central 
Europe, the area in which the sales of the old draperies were languishing, 
was the sphere of influence of the great regulated companies—the Russia, 
the Eastland and the Merchant Adventurers. By contrast southern Europe, 
where the sales of the new draperies were flourishing, was an area of rela- 
tive freedom. For none of the seventeenth-century attempts to establish 
a Spanish Company seems to have been really effective, and the monopoly 
of the Levant Company never extended to the west coast of Italy. More- 
over, even in Germany and the Netherlands, the trade in new draperies 
was for a considerable period left open to merchants not free of the Mer- 
chant Adventurers. The correlation between regulation and stagnation, 
between freedom and expansion, is too clear to be dismissed as pure 
coincidence. Yet the exact nature of the relationship between those phe- 
nomena is far from obvious. It is tempting to argue that it was one of 
simple causation; that the trade in shortcloths was sluggish because it was 
regulated and that the trade in the new draperies expanded because it was 
comparatively free. Yet it is doubtful whether the facts will support so 
simple an interpretation. The business correspondence of Lionel Cranfield 
does not suggest that the Merchant Adventurers had any policy of con- 
trolling prices or sales; the experience of the opening years of the century 
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shows that regulation and expansion were not necessarily incompatible; it 
has been the purpose of this article to suggest that other reasons can be 
adduced to explain the different behaviour of the two branches of London’s 
trade. In fact, it might be argued with some plausibility that the process of 
causation worked to some extent in the opposite direction; that regulated 
companies flourished in the northern European trade because there the 
problem was one of selling a well-established commodity in an area where 
the equilibrium point between supply and demand had been established by 
long experience and was unlikely to change with any rapidity; that the 
arguments for regulation were rejected in the case of Spain and much of 
the Mediterranean since there it was clearly possible to expand the sales of | 
the new fabrics at current prices. Certain it is that men thought in different 
terms about the old and the new draperies. Throughout the later sixteenth 
century men looked upon the old cloth industry with suspicion as a breed- 
ing-ground of unemployment and distress; by the early seventeenth century 
some were pinning their hopes of solving the problem of destitution on the 
development of the new draperies. 

To think of the new draperies purely in terms of the trade to Spain and 
the Mediterranean would obviously be contrary to the evidence of the 
Port Books. A minor, but not unimportant, proportion of them were sold in 
northern Europe and may have contributed something to the falling off in 
the demand for shortcloths. To think of the expansion of London trade 
purely in terms of the new draperies would also be to ignore one of the most 
significant pieces of evidence that the Port Books yield. The problem of 
increasing sales under conditions of comparatively rigid industrial costs 
invited not one solution, but two. Men could find new markets in 
which to sell their accustomed commodities; or they could find new com- 
modities to sell in their accustomed markets. With respect to the latter 
solution the Port Books are suggestive rather than conclusive; but what 
they suggest is of some interest. In 1640, remarkably few English commodi- 
ties other than textiles were exported by London merchants from their 
own port. England was still primarily an agricultural country; yet the 
agricultural produce shipped out by the city merchants was officially valued 
at less than £20,000. Professor Nef has shown that the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries saw a considerable expansion of English manu- 
facturing industry; yet in 1640 Londoners exported less than £30,000 
worth of manufactured goods other than textiles. Professor Nef and others 
have also shown that the same period saw a boom in mining; yet in 1640 
the minerals exported from London were valued at less than £40,000. To 
some extent Londoners may have shipped their more bulky commodities 
from provincial ports—they certainly seem to have shipped fish from Yar- 
mouth—yet the impression left by the Port Books is that the city merchants 
supplemented their trade in textiles, less by dealing in other forms of native 
produce, than by trading in foreign commodities. Of all forms of England’s 
produce her wool, whether raw or manufactured, was the only one in great 
demand overseas. Outside of the trade in textiles, it was re-exports rather 
than exports that opened a road to fortune. 
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By 1640 Londoners were re-shipping East Indian wares to Russia, 
Germany, the Netherlands and even to Italy and the Levant; Virginia 
tobacco to Hamburg; Mediterranean produce to the Netherlands; Euro- 
pean manufactures to Africa and America. According to the official valua- 
tions their re-exports in that year were equal in value to their exports of all 
English goods other than textiles; and those re-exports constituted only 
a proportion of the foreign goods which they sold abroad. For, since goods 
re-shipped from London had to pay subsidy both inwards and outwards and 
in addition to suffer the delay of twice navigating the often wind-locked 
Thames, it was normally more convenient to trade directly between 
foreign countries without touching England. And so to these re-exports 
there was added a body of invisible exports for which the evidence is 
fragmentary but of which the importance is unmistakable. In both the 
Baltic and the Far East, Londoners bought local wares in one port to sell in 
another. London capital found its way into the African slave trade and into 
the commerce of the Caribbean. But, as in the case of visible exports, it 
was above all in Spain and the Mediterranean that the city merchants 
found their opportunity. To those regions they shipped directly the fish of 
Newfoundland; the hides, wax and fur of Russia; the corn, timber and 
hemp of the Baltic; the varied products of Germany and the Low Coun- 
tries. And English ships were busily engaged in trade between different 
Mediterranean countries. 

The significance of that trade in foreign commodities should not be 
underrated. Although its volume must remain a matter for conjecture, it 
may have contributed substantially to the wealth of the London merchant 
classes. It certainly provided the foundation for two of the most character- 
istic developments of the middle and later years of the century. On the one 
hand, it gave the London merchants their interest in colonial expansion 
and shaped their attitude to colonial policy. In the seventeenth century, as 
in the nineteenth, the merchant looked upon colonies less as markets in 
which it might one day be possible to make substantial sales than as 
sources from which primary commodities might be speedily obtained for 
resale elsewhere. From that point of view, the desirable colonial policy 
was obvious. It was the policy of confining sales of colonial produce to 
English merchants; the policy that was to be enshrined in the ‘enumerated 
commodity’ clauses of the Navigation Acts. On the other hand, it was this 
trade in foreign produce which supplied a major cause of Anglo-Dutch 
rivalry. To contemporary observers, at least in this country, few nations 
differed more widely than England and Holland. The latter was poor to 
the extent of lacking not only articles for export but also the basic com- 
modities for subsistence. The former, to eyes dazzled with national pride, 
was rich in both manufactured goods and raw materials. But to the his- 
torian, disabused of the idea that the fish of the North Sea belonged 
peculiarly to this country and that self-sufficiency is conducive to success in 
foreign trade, the similarity between the two countries is more striking than 
the differences. Each occupied a geographical position admirably suited 
for maritime expansion; each produced only a narrow range of commodities 
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that could be exported in any considerable quantity; each sought to solve 
the dilemma by carrying and trading in the produce of other places. 
Even during the early seventeenth century, colonial policy and Anglo- 
Dutch rivalry were taking shape under the pressure of those circumstances. 
The later years of the century saw little more than the intensification of 
trends already apparent before the Civil War. 
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TRENDS IN THE EXPORT OF ENGLISH 
WOOLLENS IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY’ 


By E. M. CARUS-WILSON 


progress of industrialization in centuries past, finds himself continually 

thwarted by the lack of that quantitative data without which he must 
ever grope in darkness. Most of all is he baffled when he attempts to probe 
beyond the sixteenth century into the middle ages. The great textile in- 
dustries of Flanders and Italy, with their many thousands of workers living 
wholly by the manufacture of woollens for export, have left no continuous 
records from which the course of their trade can year by year be deter- 
mined in the formative period of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; even 
for the two succeeding centuries there survive only spasmodic figures, diffi- 
cult of interpretation, and those but for a few individual cities. The lesser 
manufacturing industries are still more sparsely documented. In one case, 
however, and that fortunately no unimportant one, we are better served. 
That is in the case of the export industry in English woollens in that critical 
early period of expansion when it was overtaking the industries of Flanders 
and Italy and transforming England from an exporter primarily of raw 
materials into an exporter primarily of manufactured products. 

Now the crucial period of this transformation, it has long been realized, 
was in the fourteenth century—roughly from the outbreak of the Hundred 
Years War in 1337, and it is this period with which I propose here to deal. 
A close investigation of the quantitative data relating to the English woollen 
export industry at this time has a double interest; not only does it enable 
us to trace year by year the trends in the development of an infant industry 
on the way towards a position of supremacy in the markets of Europe, but 
it is, so far as I am aware, the only industry whose development can thus 
be traced in the medieval world. 

The data for such a study are to be found, as is well known, in the 
returns of the royal customs officials concerning the duties on cloth, enrolled 
year by year on the Exchequer Customs Accounts.? These accounts are 
unusually comprehensive. From the date of the first taxes on cloth exports, 
viz. those on alien exports from 1303 and on native exports from 1347, they 
cover all English ports, except a few unimportant ones,? all English woollens, 


[: the industrial society of to-day the historian, seeking to trace the 


* This article is based on a paper read on 15 April 1950 before the annual 
conference of the Economic History Society. 

> Public Record Office: Exchequer L.T.R. Customs Accounts. 

° The royal customs officials normally did not collect in the following regions: 
the county of Durham, Cornwall, Cheshire, Lancashire,Wales (beyond Chep- 
stow in the south and Chester in the north). Surviving accounts of the Palatinates 
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except a few cheap varieties (I do not propose here to consider worsteds), 
and all exporting merchants, without any of the exemptions which vitiate so 
many customs accounts, especially local ones. The series is a magnificent 
one, without parallel elsewhere in Europe, and it survives intact in the 
Public Record Office. It was first systematically examined by the late 
Professor H. L. Gray, whose pioneer article in the English Historical Review 
for 1924) remains to this day the standard authority for the history of the 
development of the export trade in English woollens in the fourteenth 
century. Valuable as Gray’s work has been, its usefulness is impaired by 
two serious drawbacks. In the first place, Gray attempts to relate exports 
to total production by quoting the returns of the Ulnager, which purport 
to give statistics of the quantities of cloth manufactured for sale throughout 
the country. These returns, even for the fourteenth century, are a highly 
unsatisfactory source, as I have shown elsewhere :? neither the totals for the 
country as a whole nor the details for particular persons and places can be 
accepted without most careful scrutiny in each instance. In the second 
place, and more germane to our present inquiry, Gray has proceeded on 
a selective basis, taking only figures for specimen years, or averages over 
certain short periods.* This haphazard and piecemeal method, while giving 
a rough impression of the net result of the century’s development, has con- 
cealed many interesting and significant fluctuations and given no real 
picture of the movement of trade during the century. It seems therefore 
worth while to extract the whole of the evidence, and thereby to discover 
not only the general trend of the trade over the century, but certain medium- 
and short-term trends. These trends may perhaps be of interest not only 
to the medievalist, by helping to illuminate the history of England in that 
restless age, the later fourteenth century, but also to the student of industrial 
development in any age. 

A year by year scrutiny of the customs accounts shows at once that the 
transformation of England’s trade by which she became primarily an ex- 
porter of manufactured woollens rather than of raw wool was no steady 
forward movement, nor one interrupted solely by the Black Death. In the 
fourteenth century we can in fact discern three marked periods of expansion, 
each of some fifteen years or so, separated by two sharp setbacks. The first 
phase of expansion, in the 1330’s and 1340’s, roughly from the outbreak of 
the Hundred Years War to the eve of the Black Death, can only be dimly 
perceived, for it came at a time when none but alien shipments of cloth 
were subject to customs duty. So, too, when we come to the first setback; 


of Durham and Chester, of the Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster, and of the 
Principalities of Wales show, however, that export of cloth from these regions was 
slight. 

i H. L. Gray, ‘The Production and Export of English Woollens in the Four- 
teenth Century’, English Historical Review vol. xxx1x (1924). 

2 E, M. Carus-Wilson, ‘The Aulnage Accounts: a Criticism’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 
(1929), U1, no. I. 

3 All told, Gray has used figures for only 22 of the 53 years with which he 
deals. In some cases he has generalized, dangerously, from the figures of a single 
port, see infra, p. 172, n. 5. 
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this lack of quantitative data on the previous advance makes it impossible 
to measure the extent of the depression. Nevertheless a word or two must 
be said about these two periods before proceeding to firmer ground. 

In the first phase of expansion, in the 1330's and 1340's, the most 
striking feature that can be quantitatively demonstrated is the capture of 
the home market by English manufacturers. Early in the century English 
woollens already had a high reputation both in England and on the con- 
tinent, where many of them fetched a high price.’ But the volume of 
exports was comparatively small, and England herself was a heavy buyer 
of foreign cloth, principally of cloth imported by Flemings, and made by 
Flemings from English wool. In the 1320’s these imports of foreign cloth 
were still considerable, but in the 1330’s they fell with catastrophic sudden- 
ness, and by 1340 they had virtually ceased: for the remainder of the 
century they remained a mere trickle, chiefly of certain speciality cloths.” 
This much is clear from the figures of alien imports, taxed since 1303. It is 
clear also from records of cloth purchases, such as those for the royal 
Wardrobe.’ War, as so often, had been the forcing house for industry. The 
temporary closing of the English market to Flemish cloth and the prohibi- 
tion of the export of English wool to Flanders, to bring pressure to bear 
upon Flanders, had given (not for the first time in history)* a momentary 


1 Lincoln scarlets were bought for the royal Wardrobe in England at the 
opening of the fourteenth century at £8 and £7. 10s. for a cloth of 20 yards 
(P.R.O. Exchequer K.R. Accounts Various, Wardrobe, 359/18, 360/22, 363/21); 
this price of 8s. or 7s. 6d. per yard seems to have been the top price of any in 
England at this time. For sales abroad see R. Doehaerd, Les Relations Commer- 
ciales entre Génes, la Belgique et l’ Outremont d’ apres les archives notariales génoises aux xiti* 
et xiv® siécles, Institut Historique Belge de Rome, Etudes d’Histoire Economique 
et Sociale, vols. 2-4, Brussels 1941; E. M. Carus-Wilson, ‘The English Cloth 
Industry in the late Twelfth and Early Thirteenth Centuries’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 
vol. xiv, no. 1 (1944), pp- 32; 33; and H. Laurent, Un grand commerce d’exportation 
au moyen dge: la draperie des Pays-Bas en France et dans les pays méditerranéens (xit*-xv® 
Dae p. 76 for a reference to cloth of Lincoln (de Nicola), in a Venetian tariff of 
1265. 

2 Alien imports averaged some 12,000 cloths per annum in 1303-11, and only 
some 2000 cloths per annum in the late 1330’s, (P.R.O. Exchequer L.T.R. 
Customs Accounts E. 356/2). Precise figures for each year are not available owing 
to gaps in these import accounts. In the 1360’s it was much the same; in the 
1380’s the amount was considerably reduced. 

3 In the time of Edward II and in the early years of Edward III, royal 
purchases were made mainly at the great fairs and to some extent overseas, and 
they were predominantly of foreign cloth, especially cloth of Douai, Ghent, 
Bruges, Louvain, Malines. In the late 1330’s the Flemish cloth had largely 
disappeared, though there were extensive purchases of Brabantine cloth, chiefly 
from Brussels. By the time of Richard II there is little mention of any cloth of 
foreign origin, while purchases were made no longer at the great fairs or from 
foreign merchants, but mainly from English cloth dealers in London and in 
provincial centres such as Coventry. (P.R.O. Exchequer K.R. Accounts Various 
Wardrobe). ‘ 

4 The export of wool was prohibited, for example, in 1244 and in 1258, and in 
1258 it was ordained that all should use woollen cloths made within the realm. 
Annales de Dunstaplia, Ann. Mon. Rolls Series m, p. 163; Chron. Domini Walleri de 
Hemingburgh, ed. H. C. Hamilton, I, p. 306, (English Historical Society, 1848). 
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advantage to the English producer; his was now a protected industry. Yet 
more important, when these extreme measures were withdrawn and export 
of raw wool to Flanders was again allowed, the heavily increased export 
duties, amounting to some 33 %, burdened the foreign producer with 
greatly increased costs, and thereby again provided the infant English 
industry with such a measure of protection as enabled it to surmount even 
a comparatively high-cost period of initial development.! At the same time, 
large government orders for the clothing of the armed forces—2o000 pieces 
of cloth were bought for the navy alone in 13372—acted as a further 
stimulus to the home industry. War-time needs, war-time diplomatic 
policy, and war-time fiscal policy, had together given an immense impetus 
to the development of England’s woollen industry. 

The force of this impetus can be precisely estimated only by the measure 
of the English producer’s advance in the home market. But of the expan- 
sion of the industry at this time there is ample supporting evidence, if only 
in the number of foreign textile workers that it was able to absorb.* And 
there now seems no doubt that this was the time of a sharp contraction of 
production in the Flemish cities—a contraction of at least 50 % at Ypres, 
as van Werveke, rightly correcting previous interpretations of the Ypres 
figures, has shown.* 

How far the English export trade, as well as the home trade, expanded 
at this time must remain a matter of conjecture. The retaliatory measures 
by which Flanders forbade the import of English cloth® imply that some 
English cloth, at least, must have been reaching the marts of the Low 
Countries, but we still have figures only for alien shipments. Not until 
April 1347 were native merchants also taxed. Hence we have full export 
returns for little more than a year before the catastrophe of the Black Death. 
These first returns give an export of 3202 cloths (reckoned in terms of stan- 


There were many subsequent embargoes (e.g. 1270 and 1295) as relations 
between France, England and Flanders became more and more strained. On 
the unemployment caused in Flanders by that of 1337, see H. Pirenne, Histoire de 
Belgique, (Brussels, 1922), U, 109. 

1 Cf. Eileen Power, The Wool Trade in English Medieval History (1941), p. 101. 
This continuous measure of protection was no doubt ultimately more effective 
than the sporadic embargoes, which in any event were evaded by licence. 

2 P.R.O. Exchequer L.T.R. Wardrobe Accounts 361/3 m. 30. 

3 There is no comprehensive study of this immigration, but see H. de Sagher, 
‘L’immigration des tisserands flamands et brabangons en Angleterre sous 
Edward III’ Mélanges d’ histoire offerts @ Henri Pirenne (Brussels, 1926). Immigra- 
tion into the midlands and west country appears, however, to have been more 
considerable than has hitherto been supposed, and in addition to the Flemings 
and Brabantines there were large numbers of skilled artisans from Ireland. See, 
for example, P.R.O. Assize Roll 971, f.1.; Rolls of Warwick and Coventry Sessions of 
the Peace, ed. E. G. Kimball (1939), pp. 27, 28, 46, 85; P-R.O. Exchequer Lay 
Subsidies 113/31. 

4 H. van Werveke, ‘De Omvang van de Ieperse Lakenproductie in de veer- 
tiende eeuw’, Mededelingen van de Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie voor Wetenschappen, 
Letteren en Schone Kunsten van Belgie, Klasse der Letteren 1x, 2 (Antwerp, 1947). 

5 These measures become frequent in the second half of the century but are to 
be found at Bruges by 1346. Pirenne, op. cit. p. 196. 
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dard ‘cloths of assise’)! for the five months up to Michaelmas 1347, and an 
export of 4422 cloths for the following complete year, from Michaelmas to 
Michaelmas with which the chart below begins. This second figure most 
probably already shows the effects of the plague, which reached England 
in July 1348 and had been ravaging the continent some months earlier, so 
that it would be dangerous to generalize as to the level of exports at this 
time, though we may hazard a guess at an annual export approaching 6000 
cloths. 


England’s Exports of Woollen Cloth, 1347-99? 
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It is, however, clear that the five years succeeding the outbreak of the 
Black Death were years of depression for the growing English industry. 
Never does the annual export total reach 2000 cloths ; once it sinks beneath 
700. Such a depression is scarcely surprising. Pestilence—probably the 
most severe and widespread of the many pestilences of the century—raged 
through Europe from 1347 to 1349, taking heavy toll of producers as well 
as consumers of cloth. To pestilence succeeded dearth. In England grain 
prices rose steeply in the harvest year 1350—1, and again in the following 
year, reaching in 1352 one of the highest levels of the century.? City 
dwellers, purchasing foodstuffs, can have had little to spare for buying 
cloth, unless indeed they were speculators in grain. It was not to be 
wondered at if cloth sales remained low. 

But the causes of the depression are to be found not only in pestilence and 
dearth. We must look more closely into the state of the foreign market. The 
principal market for England’s cloth at this time was Gascony. Gascony, 
a part of the realm of the King of England, was bound to England as much 
by economic as by political ties, thriving by the exchange of her wines for 
English cloth and foodstuffs—an exchange upon which her life depended, 
so far had she concentrated on the culture of the vine to the exclusion of 


1 The standard whole ‘cloth of assise’ (pannus integrus de assisa), in terms of 
which the customs were reckoned, was 26 yards long by 6} or 6 quarters wide 
before fulling. (Statutes of the Realm 1, 260, 395; u, 60). Other cloths, larger or 
smaller, paid customs proportionally (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1345-8, p. 276). 

2 See note on p. 178 on the method by which this chart has been compiled. 

8 J. E. Thorold Rogers, A History of Agriculture and Prices in England (1866), 1, 
209, 232. 
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other pursuits.’ Any interruption of the wine trade, any disturbance of the 
vineyards, at once reduced Gascony’s purchasing power and by so doing 
had severe repercussions on England’s woollen industry. Now three years 
before the Black Death appeared war had again struck deep into Gascony, 
after five years of respite from 1340 to 1345. The contending French and 
English armies had been at grips with each other in the very heart of the 
wine-producing region, the hinterland of Bordeaux up the valleys of 
the Garonne and the Dordogne. And there, when a truce was made in the 
autumn of 1347, abbeys, castles and cottages lay ruined, vineyards desolated 
and trampled down, their cultivators slain or driven into hiding, whether 
by the armies of Derby or by those of the Duke of Normandy.? Production 
and export of wine were inevitably at a low ebb, and the trouble was only 
intensified by the ravages of the Black Death in the following year. The 
returns of wine exports from the Gironde estuary for 1348-9 give the 
measure of the calamity, and vividly reveal the afflicted state into which 
the country had fallen. Whereas at the beginning of the century over 
90,000 tons of wine had been laden annually, this year shipments had 
dropped to scarcely 6000 tons. There was some recovery in the following 
year, but exports remained for some time at a much reduced level.® 

To the twofold scourge of war and plague that smote Gascony there was 
added yet another, that of famine, even before the arrival of the Black Death. 
The harvest that was being gathered while the truce of 1347 was being 
negotiated was a disastrous one, coming as it did, said the chronicler, after 
floods worse than any since the Deluge. There followed the great dearth, 
when the price of corn reached famine level and many died of starvation.* 
If the devastations of war and pestilence combined to reduce Gascony’s 
purchasing power by curtailing the supplies of wine available for export, 
so also must the great dearth have done by raising the cost of the bare 
necessaries of life. England’s chief market had, for the moment, collapsed. 
So too it must have been with other subsidiary markets, if in a lesser degree, 
where the devastations of war were not added to those of dearth and plague. 

By 1353 there were signs of recovery, and in the late 1350’s and through 
towards the end of the 1360’s, as the chart makes plain, England’s woollen 
export trade advanced with great rapidity. In this, the first phase of ex- 
pansion which can be quantitatively measured with some precision, exports 
rose from less than 2000 cloths per annum, (taking the average of the six 
years up to 1353), to almost 16,000 cloths per annum in the years 1366-8.° 


1 E, M. Carus-Wilson, ‘The Effects of the Acquisition and of the Loss of 
Gascony on the English Wine Trade’, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 
(1948), xx1, no. 63, pp. 148-9. 

2 R. Boutruche, La crise d’une société; seigneurs et paysans du Bordelais pendant la 
Guerre de Cent Ans (Paris 1947), pp. 198-9. 

3 These and later data on the wine trade are from the researches, as yet un- 
published, of Miss M. K. James. 

4 Petite chronique de Guyenne jusqu’a l’an 1442, ed. Lefévre-Pontalis, (Bibliothéque 
de l’Ecole des Chartes, T. xLvu, 1886), p. 61. 

5 T.e. to 15,826 cloths. Gray’s average of 14,593 for these years is the result of 
his omission of the returns for Melcombe, Poole and Newcastle. 
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During these fifteen years (1353-68) the annual rate of growth averaged 
18 %—no mean achievement. Everything favoured an expansion of trade. 
Food prices, while not unduly depressed, were never at famine levels. 
Moreover the English manufacturer still had an immense advantage over 
his Flemish and Italian rivals in the comparatively low cost of his raw 
material. And while the export duty on wool remained high, amounting 
still to some 33 %, the new export duty on cloth, imposed in 1347, was 
trivial, amounting only to some 2 %.’ Thus English cloth could still be 
sold abroad, as well as at home, much more cheaply than foreign cloth 
made of English wool. Yet more, the foreign markets were reviving, parti- 
cularly that of Gascony, still principal purchaser of England’s cloth. 
Bristol, chief port for the Gascon trade and herself concerned mainly with 
Gascony, was taking throughout this period some half or more of all 
England’s shipments of cloth, and it is very significant that her annual 
exports mounted at this time from 1300 cloths (in 1353-5) to over 6000 in 
1361-3, while in 1367 they reached almost 8000. Already by 1353 the chief 
wine-growing regions of Gascony were showing signs of recuperating from 
the effects of battle, plague and hunger. The war had receded, not to return 
thither for fifteen years. Peasants ventured back to their holdings; new 
immigrants arrived; houses were rebuilt; lands were granted out on condi- 
tion that fresh vines were planted and old ones restored within a few years. 
The task of re-peopling and re-planting went on apace: well-tended vine- 
yards again covered the countryside. Yet more, the labour of clearance 
and settlement of virgin land, interrupted early in the fourteenth century, 
was resumed, for the sowing of corn or the planting of vines. This great 
work of reconstruction, as the researches of Boutruche have recently shown, 
is very apparent in the records from 1355; it becomes greatly intensified 
after 1363, and it reaches its climax in 1368.? Its progress, in fact, coincides 
exactly with the upward trend of England’s cloth exports. Inevitably the 
port of Bordeaux sprang into renewed activity. Between 1363 and 1369 
wine exports thence, which had averaged 14,000 tons per annum between 
1348 and 1356, rose to 39,000 tons (1364—7).? The Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
with his receipts from the sale of his wines trebling in the course of these 
fifteen years, and his total revenues in the 1360’s approaching the level of 
the years before the outbreak of war,4 had money and to spare for new 
clothing from England for himself and his household, as indeed must his 
tenants have had. 

Moreover, during all these fifteen years there was no severe fighting in 
any theatre of the war, except for two brief spells in 1355-6 and 1358-60, 
and in 1360 the truce of 1356-8 was succeeded by the peace of Brétigny, 
giving a short respite in which foreign trade could pursue its way wholly 

1 The rate was Is. 2d. for native merchants, 1s. for Hanseatics, and 2rd. for 
other aliens, per standard cloth of assise other than scarlet cloth and cloth partl 
dyed in scarlet, which paid at higher rates. The average value of standard peel 
cloths then exported was in the region of £3. 

2 Boutruche, op. cit. p. 207. 

3 See supra, p. 167, n. 3. 

4 Boutruche, op. cit. pp. 251-2, 257-8. 
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unhampered by the commandeering of merchants’ ships or by constant 
fighting on the high seas. Insecurity there was, but less than in times of 
actual war. And even though war broke out again in 1363, it was carried 
on for some years in but half-hearted fashion, so that though shipments 
might sometimes be interrupted, they would usually get through in the end, 
while markets were little disturbed. 

These then are some of the factors favouring a vigorous upward trend of 
England’s cloth exports. That she was gaining over Flanders is shown by 
the evident distress of the Flemish textile cities in the 1360’s, by the con- 
tinuing low level of Ypres production,! and by appeals such as that of the 
weavers of Ghent to their Count, in 1367, revealing the desperate crisis of 
their industry.? 

Indeed England’s foreign trade as a whole was evidently enjoying a boom. 
Wool exports were lower, but only very slightly lower, than at the peak 
point of the close of the thirteenth and the opening of the fourteenth cen- 
tury (when they reached some 35,000 sacks per annum),? and their decline 
was almost compensated for by the export of wool made up into cloth, and 
more than compensated for if we take account also of the wool which must 
have been used for the home-manufactured cloth which now took the place 
of imported cloth. Exports of raw wool and exports of manufactured wool 
(even considering only woollens and not worsteds), together with wool used 
to replace foreign cloth on the home market, averaged some 36,000 sacks 
annually between 1353 and 1368.4 Clearly there was no decline of wool 
production while, since some of this wool was made up into cloth, the em- 
ployment it gave and the profit it brought must surely have been greater 
than before. The late 1350’s and early 1360’s, despite a second outbreak of 


1 Van Werveke, op. cit. p. 9; cf. also van Werveke, ‘Essor et déclin de la 
Flandre’, Studi in onore di Gino Luzzatto (Milan, 1949), p. 158. 

2 G. Espinas and H. Pirenne, Recueil de documents relatifs a Vhistoire de Vindustrie 
drapiére en Flandre (Brussels, 1906-23), 11, 399-400. 

3 Eileen Power, op. cit. p. 102. 

4 Cloth exports from Exch. L.T.R., Customs Accounts (see chart); wool 
exports from A. Beardwood, Alien Merchants in England, 1350-1377 (Medieval 
Academy of America, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1931), Appendix C; wool used 
to replace foreign cloth on the home market reckoned on the basis of a foreign 
importation early in the century of 12,000 cloths (see p. 164, n. 2 supra). It is 
clearly impossible to estimate precisely how much wool went into any given 
number of cloths of assise, particularly in view of the scarcity of information on 
this point for the fourteenth century. But the figure of 81 Ib. of wool per cloth, 
used by Gray in Studies in English Trade in the Fifteenth Century (ed. E. Power and 
M. Postan, 1933, p. 362, n. 27), and used here, though it is derived from a docu- 
ment of the time of Edward VI, is more satisfactory than the figure of 38 lb. used 
by Gray in his article in the Z.H.R. (ut supra, p. 25), for this last figure, from 
a Statute of 1468, relates to the light East Anglian cloths (cf. a passage in the City 
of London Journals, temp. Edward IV (Journal 8, fo. 180), reckoning 760 lb. wool 
to 20 kerseys, i.e. 38 lb. per Kersey). At Coventry in 1451 not less than 3o lb. yarn 
were to be used for a ‘dozen’ (i.e. half a cloth of assise), while in 1525 cloths were 
distinguished as those containing under 88 Ib., 88-96 Ib., and over 96 lb. of wool 
(Coventry Leet Book, ed. M. Dormer Harris, Early English Text Society, 1907-13, 
pp- 262, 689). Worcester cloths, temp. Henry VII, contained 84-90 Ib. yarn 
(V. Green, Worcester, 1796, u, App. Lvmt). 
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plague in 1361, were evidently a time of prosperity for many classes of the 
community, not merely for cloth merchants like Robert Cheddar, reputedly 
the richest man ever known in Bristol until William Canynges a century 
later. Cheddar’s wealth was proverbial. When Canynges, after the death 
of his son and heir, gave more and more of his money away to the church, 
the family of his widowed daughter-in-law brought a suit against him in 
Chancery on the ground that she was without clothing and other neces- 
saries suitable to her degree, although Canynges had promised to provide 
handsomely for the couple and to leave his son as well off ‘as any man left 
his son in Bristowe within a hundred yere. . .savynge only Robert Chedder’.? 
Peasants and artisans also prospered, and the prosperity of both may in 
part be attributed to the expansion of the cloth industry. For this, in 
addition to giving employment to many whole-time artisans, gave also 
employment part-time to many agricultural workers, especially to small- 
holders such as cottars,? and to those wives and daughters everywhere who 
made up that vast army of spinners needed to keep the weavers supplied: 
thus it put money into the pockets of almost every family in the cloth- 
making regions—and cloth-making was then widespread over many parts 
of the countryside. It was little wonder that William Langland, composing 
the first part of Piers Plowman in 1362 (if scholars are right in thus dating 
Text A), wrote of those choosy labourers who grumbled if they were not 
offered high wages, who deigned not to dine on last night’s stale vegetables 
and refused to accept penny ale and a piece of bacon, insisting on fresh 
meat or fried fish, hot or very hot.® 
But hunger and pestilence were never far from medieval man. Langland’s 

warning, at the close of this part of his poem, was timely. Make money 
while you can, he concluded: 

For hunger hitherward hasteth him fast, 

He shall awake with water wasters to chastise; 

Ere five years be fulfilled such famine shall arise, 

Through floods and through foul weathers fruits shall fail.* 


At the end of the 1360’s there occurred a succession of disasters and a 
slump in England’s foreign trade as serious, if not more so, than that at the 
end of the 1340’s. In 1368 pestilence again appeared, ravaging England 
and many other lands, and lasting for two years. In England it was 


1 E. M. Carus-Wilson, The Overseas Trade of Bristol in the later Middle Ages, 
Bristol Record Society Publications (1937), vu 141. 

® See, for examples of this, H. Heaton, The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted 
Industries (1920), pp. 21-5. 

3 Piers Plowman, ed. W. Skeat, Early English Text Society (1886), 1, p. 222. 
Langland’s poem does not reflect merely provincial conditions, for he was very 
familiar with London. 

; Ibid. 1, 223. (spelling modernized). 

The Anonimalle Chronicle, ed. V. H. Galbraith, (1927), p. 58; Walsingham, 
Chronicon Anglie, ed. E. Maunde Thompson, Rolls Series (1874), p. 65; Walsing- 
ham, fistoria Anglicana, ed. H. T. Riley, Rolls Series (1863-4), 1, 309; Chron. 
Mon. de Melsa, ed. E. A. Bond, Rolls Series (1868), m1, 170; Otterbourne, Chron. 
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followed by floods so severe that, as Fabyan puts it,‘the corn was drowned 
in the earth’. As a result, the harvest of 1369 was the worst known since 
that calamitous one of 1316, and in 1370 there was such a scarcity of grain 
that prices rose to famine level, wheat reaching 3s. a bushel, the peak price 
of the century—even in 1352 it had not been as high as this.! The great 
dearth made a profound impression. Long afterwards 1370 was known as 
‘the great dear year’. And Langland, continuing his poem some seven 
years later, in this less happy period, wrote of a time ‘not long y-passed’ 
when the commons of London were harassed with anxiety because no carts 
came to town from the Stratford bakeries, when beggars began to weep 
and workmen were aghast— 


In the date of our drought: in a dry April 
A thousand and three hundred: twice thirty and ten.” 


Very different is the tone of this part of his poem from that of the first: it is 
to this section that there belongs that grim vision of Antichrist, when 
disease and death assailed all mankind, laying low kings and popes, great 
and poor, until Conscience begged nature to cease her plagues. Plague 
was indeed endemic in these years. It raged again through western Europe 
in 1373-5, appearing in 1373 in France, where it was ‘grievous and hideous’, 
in Italy and many other lands. In 1374 it was in southern England, de- 
scribed as the ‘fourth pest’, and in 1375 in the north; the English chroniclers 
record that it endured a great while, carrying off many of the richest and 
most substantial folk, such as citizens of London, clerks of the Exchequer 
and of Chancery. In 1378 it appeared again in Yorkshire, continuing all 
the year beyond. In Gascony it was followed in 1373 by so bad a harvest 
that once more there was scarcity, ‘great dearness of corn’, and ‘great 
famine throughout the Bordelais’.* 

To the evils of plague and famine there were once again, as in the late 
1340’s, added the evils of heavy fighting, with its consequent devastation 
and disturbance of trade. The conflict between England and France, which 
had smouldered since 1363, now broke out, in 1369, into a savage combat 
which raged unchecked until the patching up of a truce in 1375. Gascony 
was engulfed. Conquering French armies, penetrating further and further 
into the English territories, reached in 1374 the very heart of the country, 
the immediate hinterland of Bordeaux. In 1377, when on the expiry of a 
brief truce the onslaught was renewed, Bordeaux itself was threatened; 
French armies encamped within half a day’s march of the city, and the 


1 Walsingham, Historia Anglicana and Chron. Anglie, ut supra; Fabyan, ut supra; 
A Short English Chronicle ( Three Fifteenth Century Chronicles, ed. J. Gairdner, Camden 
Society, 1880), pp. 21-4; J. E. Thorold Rogers, op. cit. pp. 213-32 (barley, oats 
and beans also reached higher prices than at any time in the century except 
1315-16 and 1321-2). 

2 Piers Plowman, ut supra, I, 402. 

3 Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, ut supra, 1, 319; Anonimalle Chronicle, ut supra, 
Pp. 77, 79; Otterbourne, ut supra, p. 133; Fabyan, ut supra, p. 485; Petite 
chronique de Guyenne, ut supra, p. 63; Chronique bourdelaise, ed. G. de Lurbe (1703), 
p- 22. 
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peasants, panic-stricken, fled, leaving their grapes ripe, we are told, to 
perish on the vines.1 Evidence is abundant of the havoc wrought by these 
campaigns. Far and wide through Gascony lands lay waste and cee 
emptied of inhabitants, but invaded by ‘thickets and brambles’.2 Except 
for the city of Bordeaux itself the country was in ruins ; the Gascon market 
for English cloth for the time being vanished almost completely. 

The collapse of the Gascon market is very evident from the Customs 
Accounts. Exports of cloth from Bristol, concerned chiefly with the Gascon 
trade, declined catastrophically, falling in 1371-2 to only 1142 cloths, from 
some 5000 and more in the 1360’s. In the next year they would seem again 
to have been low, but unfortunately figures are available only for the 
autumn shipments, and after this they cease altogether for four years, for 
Bristol and for all other ports, while the customs were put out to farm. 

If the sudden slump in Bristol’s exports with the collapse of the Gascon 
market is the most striking feature of the early 1370’s, only less striking is 
the steady downward trend of cloth exports as a whole from 13609 at least 
until the figures temporarily cease in 1374. We have here a depression of no 
mean sort. Such data as exist for the wine trade tell the same tale. Imports 
of wine into England, which at the beginning of the century had probably 
been in the region of 14,000 tons per annum, and in one year (1350) even 
shortly after the Black Death were about 8800 tons, were in 1371-2 less than 
6000 tons. The more complete record of Bordeaux exports show total 
shipments there contracting sharply on the outbreak of war in 1369, 
sinking to under 8000 tons in 1374-5, and remaining at a very low level 
throughout the 1370’s, despite a partial restoration in time of truce.’ 
England’s exports of raw wool were also declining at this time, though 
less markedly, and if we make the same calculation as for the 1360’s, then 
we find that the total of raw wool and manufactured wool exported, plus 
the wool that might have been used to replace foreign cloth on the home 
market (supposing home consumption to have remained the same as early 
in the century) now averaged only 26,000 sacks per annum (1368—73) as 
compared with 36,000 sacks during the fifteen years’ upward trend.* 

It is, I think, plain that from 1369 and on at least into the early 1370’s— 
how much longer we cannot unfortunately tell—English trade was 
suffering from a severe depression, a depression which has not, perhaps, 
hitherto been recognized.® Is it wholly a coincidence that it was at this 


+ Boutruche, op. cit. p. 212, quoting Archives Historiques du Département de la 
Gironde, Xxtl, 370. 


2 Ibid. p. 214. 

_ ® Data from the researches of Miss M. K. James, ut supra. Records of wine 
imports into England are few and far between until the end of the century. 

* Data ut supra, p. 169, n. 4. 

* Gray, jumping straight from 1368 to 1377 in his examination of the cloth 
customs figures, concludes that after 1368 there was ‘little change for another 
twenty years’. He finds ‘stagnation for a decade’ before 1380, and after 1380 
‘a depression for two or three years’. His depression is the result of generalizing 
from the money totals of cloth customs receipts in London, and comparing those 
for 1380-4 with those for 1377-80. This leads him into error, not only because he 
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moment that the finances of some of the great estates which had weathered 
the storms earlier in the century now showed signs of severe strain, as did 
those of Canterbury? 

Historians of these later years of Edward III, discerning there a certain 
gloom and disillusionment, have sought to find a reason for this in the 
decline of England’s fortunes in the war and in the favours lavished upon 
Alice Perrers. But Englishmen have not always been cast down by the 
defeat of their armies on foreign soil, nor by the influence of a royal mistress 
over an ageing monarch. And it is at least arguable that at the root of the 
gloom and discontents of those years lay, together with the maintenance 
of high taxation, and attempts, albeit in vain, to freeze wages, a trade 
depression reducing the income of rich and poor alike.} 

What then, briefly, of the years that follow. When customs returns are 
again available at the opening of Richard II’s reign, in 1377, there has 
already, it is evident, been a certain measure of recovery; and from 1379 
the cloth export trade resumes its upward trend, at first somewhat hesi- 
tatingly, then vigorously, except for a slight depression in 1385-8, until 
almost the close of the reign, reaching its zenith between 1390 and 1395 
with a total export in three of these years of over 40,000 cloths.? The pace 
of advance is, however, less rapid than in the previous period of expansion, 
the annual rate of growth averaging only 8 % (1380-95) instead of 18 % 
(1353-68), but this is in accordance with what we should expect. Nor at 
the close of the period was England yet transformed, as she was to be in the 
succeeding century, into an exporter primarily of manufactured products, 
for she was still shipping abroad each year sufficient wool to make more 
than 80,000 cloths. Nevertheless the trend was unmistakable. The export 
industry in English woollens had witnessed a remarkable development, and 
it was now a formidable rival to the once paramount industries of Italy 
and Flanders, whose history at this time, in striking contrast, tells not of 
progress but of decline. 

Now nominally England and France were at war through all these 
years, for peace was not signed until 1396. But in fact fighting was only 
sporadic, so that France was not devastated by campaigning, and there 


has misread the figure for 1382-3 (it should be £258 not £151) but because the 
figures for those years include payments for a much greater number of the 
cheaply rated Hanse cloths than previously, and because the big increase of these 
years was not in London. 

1 The account of the ‘Good Parliament’ of 1376 given in Fabyan suggests that 
the Commons were well aware that the country was suffering from an economic 
depression, even if they could not correctly diagnose its cause, for they complain 
that as a result of the incompetence of the government ‘the lande myght not be 
plentuously of chafre, marchaundyse or rychesse’, and that this and high taxation 
had impoverished the people. (Fabyan, ut supra, p. 486.) 

2 During this period (for 1380-8 and for 1391-9) certain arbitrary adjustments 
are necessary in order to arrive at annual totals, since returns for some ports do 
not always coincide with the normal Exchequer years (Michaelmas to Michael- 
mas) ; e.g. for Bristol in 1394-9 an average over the five years has been taken, and 
for London in 1391-3 an average over the two years. This results here and there 
in a slight levelling out of fluctuations. See note on chart, p. 178. 
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were two intervals of truce (1383-5 and 1388-96), intervals which, it is 
worth noting, coincide with the most marked increases in cloth shipments. 
The only period of serious warfare was that of 1 385-8, coinciding precisely 
with the slight depression. These were years of panic and confusion in 
England, with much calling out of ships and local levies, for French armies 
were landing at Leith to march with the Scots across the border, and a 
French invasion fleet was twice prepared across the Straits of Dover, with 
shipping gathered from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, and vast quantities 
of stores—including ready-made hutments in sections for setting up as a 
fortified base camp on English soil.1 At such a time all shipping was 
disorganized, both by the commandeering of merchant vessels and by the 
hazards at sea, and stocks may well have piled up at home, awaiting a 
more favourable opportunity. 

Gascony, throughout these years, enjoyed a long period of slow but sure 
recovery, and there was much replanting of vineyards, especially in 1391-5. 
But even though ‘those great days of reconstruction’, as Boutruche calls 
the early 1390’s,? coincide with the zenith of England’s cloth trade in the 
fourteenth century, the recovery of Gascony does not alone account for its 
immense expansion. It is very noticeable that Bristol’s trade shows at this 
time but a slight increase over that of the 1360’s, an increase not at all in 
proportion to the total expansion,* and Bristol was still carrying the greater 
part of the Gascon cloth exports. Moreover the growth in Bristol’s shipments 
is to be accounted for to a considerable extent by the development of an 
active business with Portugal, now at peace after years of civil war and in 
close alliance with England, and with the Toulouse region, whence English 
dyers were now drawing the bulk of their woad, instead of from war- 
ravaged Picardy.‘ The really striking advance was not in the west, but in 
the northern and Mediterranean markets. It is at this moment that English 
producers were invading in force the marts of the Baltic, the North Sea 
and the Low Countries, and also of the Mediterranean, gaining in these 
regions a decisive advantage over their Flemish and Italian competitors. 
That this was so is shewn by the mounting cloth exports of the Italian 
merchants, especially in the 1380’s, and of the Hanseatics, especially in the 
1390’s. Whereas in the 1360’s they took between them only some 23 % of 
England’s exports (some 3000 cloths), in the early 1390’s they took 42 %, 


1 J. H. Ramsay, The Genesis of Lancaster (1913), , 221 et seq. Much shipping 
was also requisitioned in these years for John of Gaunt’s Castilian expedition. 
See Calendars of Patent Rolls for these years, passim, for the calling up of ships and 
men. 

2 Boutruche, op. cit. p. 218. 

® Whereas England’s cloth trade as a whole is treble that of the 1360's, 
Bristol’s has only increased by 16%. Bristol in the 1390’s was carrying only 
ones of England’s cloth exports, as compared with nearly one half in the 
1360's. 

* It seems to have been at this time that the Tolosane market was virtually 
lost by the Flemish and Brabantine cloth manufacturers, their place being taken 
by the English above all others. See Ph. Wolff, ‘Un chemin de Flandre’, Le 
Moyen Age (1946), nos. 3-4, p. 271. 
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(some 16,000 cloths). In addition to these foreign shipments, English 
merchants themselves were vigorously penetrating the northern markets, 
particularly the great distributive marts of the Low Countries and of 
Prussia. The drapers of Coventry, for instance, whose business was rapidly 
growing, were not only finding new outlets through Bristol to Portugal, 
sometimes in their own ships, but were also sending large consignments of 
cloth from east-coast ports to the Baltic.? The extent of the Englishmen’s 
trade in these northern lands cannot be quantitatively measured, but that 
it was very considerable we can see from the constant complaints about 
them by the Hanse, from the numbers of their ships and cloths which were 
seized when an open clash occurred, and from the fact that they already 
had a privileged organization of their own in Danzig by 1391, and in the 
Low Countries shortly afterwards. Henceforward events in these regions 
were to affect England’s textile exports even more than events in Gascony. 

These developments were accompanied by a marked expansion of the 
cloth trade of Hull, which had increased nearly fourfold since the 1360’s, 
of Southampton, whence Italians were now taking almost as much cloth as 
at any time in the middle ages,‘ and still more of London, whose trade had 
increased tenfold. An analysis of individual sailings in the early 1390’s® 
shows that it was London and Hull which were carrying the greater part of 
the Baltic, North Sea and Low Countries trade, and that their other ship- 
ments, such as those to Gascony, were very small in comparison; while 
Southampton was carrying the greater part of the Mediterranean trade, 
and little else besides. It enables us further, if we try to measure the relative 
importance of the various markets, to reach the tentative conclusion that 
the principal outlet for England’s cloth at this time was in the Baltic and 
in the great distributive marts of the Low Countries; that Gascony now 
came second, and together with Portugal and to a much lesser degree 
Spain provided an equally important outlet; and that the Italian market 


1 Shipments by aliens other than Hanseatics were at this time mainly Italian; 
they averaged some 5,600 cloths in the early 1380’s and some 9700 cloths in the 
early 1390’s. Those of the Hanse, still only some 2700 in the early 1380's, reached 
6300 in the early 1390’s. 

2 See, for example, E. M. Carus-Wilson, The Overseas Trade of Bristol, ut 
supra, p. 193; Literae Cantuarienses, ed. J. B. Sheppard, Rolls Series (1889), m1, 79 
et seq. ? 

s cade Cantuarienses, ut supra; M. Postan, ‘The Economic and Political 
Relations of England and the Hanse (1400-1475) ’, Studies in English Trade in the 
Fifteenth Century, ed. Eileen Power and M. M. Postan (1933), p. 96 et seq.; 
E. M. Carus-Wilson, ‘The Origins and Early Development of the Merchant 
Adventurers’ Organisation’, Econ. Hist. Rev. (1933), Iv, p. 148. 

4 The level of Southampton’s cloth exports for the years 1391-6 (5971 cloths 
per annum alien, and 8301 alien and native together) was exceeded, scarcely 
perceptibly, between 1430 and 1440, and by some 25 % between 1440 and 1450, 
but at no other time until the close of the fifteenth century. 

5 From the detailed customs returns from individual ports (P.R.O. Exch. K.R. 
Customs Accounts) ; these are fragmentary, seldom covering a complete year, and 
only in the case of Bristol do they actually specify whence or whither a ship is 
sailing. Hence an analysis of them is difficult, and can yield only tentative 
conclusions. 
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came third, being more important than Portugal but less important than 


Gascony. ih 
The advance of the English industry at this time on the markets of 


Europe is thrown into sharp relief by the distresses of its principal rivals, 
the once mighty textile cities of Flanders and Italy. The dissensions between 
masters and men, between city and city, between town and country, between 
craft and craft, that fill the pages of the chroniclers, if in part the cause, 
are in part also the symptoms of their industrial decline. And these dis- 
sensions reached a climax in the last quarter of the century. In Flanders 
the employers were faced with growing wage demands at the very time 
when, faced also with growing English competition, they were least able 
to meet them;? the rise in the cost of living was not compensated by an 
adequate rise in wages and, while some of the workers turned for consola- 
tion to those strange mystical sects like the Danseurs which flourished in 
time of adversity, more sought a remedy in revolution. In 1379 the storm 
broke in full fury. The cities of Ypres, Ghent and Bruges passed into the 
hands of the weavers, and Flanders was plunged into five years of sanguinary 
civil war, a war in which many thousands of textile employees were slain.? 

Thus the tribulations of Flanders were but intensified, and it was scarcely 
surprising that the English industry, pursuing its uneventful way, leapt 
ahead, while cloth production at Ypres was no greater in the 1380’s than 
in the post Black Death depression.? The Florentine industry, too, had 
reached a crisis; 1378 saw the mass rising of the wool-carders, and the 
brutal severity of their repression did nothing to solve the mortal malady 
from which the industry suffered.* The few isolated figures that survive for 
Florentine output, whatever the difficulties of their interpretation, point 
assuredly to a serious decline.°® 

Our study of England’s cloth exports from 1347 to the end of the century 
has shown us two periods of rapid advance—the first more rapid than the 
second—separated by a marked depression. It has pointed also to two 

1 Their situation was slightly ameliorated by the currency manipulations of the 
time. While the progressive debasement of the Flemish gros raised the cost of living 
and thus depressed the condition of the wage-earner—for wages lagged much 
behind prices—it also, by reducing real wages and selling prices on the foreign 
market, gave a measure of assistance to the Flemish export industry and tempor- 
arily somewhat retarded its decline. For the latest discussion of this phenomenon 
see H. van Werveke, ‘Currency Manipulation in the Middle Ages, the case of 
Louis de Male’, Frans, R. Hist. Soc., 4th ser. (1949), vol. xxxt. 

: i Pirenne, Histoire de Belgique (Brussels, 1922), 1, 199 et seq. 

! . van Werveke, ‘De Omvang van de Ieperse Lakenproductie in de veer- 
tiende eeuw’, ut supra. Contraction of production in the Flemish cities, and in 
Florence, was to some extent compensated for by increase of production in 
smaller centres. This cannot be measured, but the impression remains of an 
overall decline, cf. Laurent, op. cit. p. 205; Van Werveke, ‘Essor et déclin de la 
Flandre’, ut supra, p. 159; C. Cippola, ‘Trends in Italian Economic History in 
the later Middle Ages’, Econ. Hist. Rev. and ser. (1949), U, p. 181. 

* N. Rodolico, I Ciompi, Una Pagina di storia del proletario operario (Florence, 


1945). 
‘ R. _Davidsohn, “Bliitte und Niedergang der Florentiner Tuchindustrie’, 
Keutschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, (Tubingen 1928), LXxxv, 225. 
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periods of notable prosperity for England’s foreign trade. In the second 
period, as in the first, wine imports were high—standing at about the same 
level as at the beginning of the century.! Wool exports, it is true, had 
substantially declined, and even if we make the same allowances as before 
for wool exported as cloth and for wool that was probably used at home to 
supply cloth formerly imported, we have a somewhat diminished total.2 
It must, however, be borne in mind that manufactured woollens were a 
more valuable export than raw wool, though: they of course involved 
imports of certain raw materials such as dyestuffs. Moreover, since so 
large a portion of it was now manufactured at home, England’s wool 
must have given much more employment to the country than at the 
beginning of the century, and this at a time when the population was 
reduced, perhaps, by one-third. This suggests a high level of productivity 
for the country as a whole and, still more, a high level of productivity per 
capita.. If the rural industry of the late fourteenth century was in some 
ways less efficient than the urban industry of the late thirteenth,‘ it 
certainly enabled many peasant families to supplement their earnings 
from the land, while at the same time they could live more cheaply than 
the urban workers. Wages were high; there would seem to have been full 
employment; and after the revolt of 1381—aftermath perhaps of the years 
of depression—there was little sign of labour unrest. Cloth prices, too, 
were high. Chaucer’s weaver and dyer were prosperous folk: their knives, 
belts and pouches were set not with brass but with silver; so too was his 
west-country clothier, that redoubtable goodwife living near Bath, who 
yielded precedence in church to none. The late 1380’s and 1390’s, when 
Coventry citizens were completing the matchless tower of St Michael’s 
and Chaucer was creating his more imperishable masterpiece, have long 


1 Data from Miss James, ut supra. 

2 Some 31,000 sacks. Annual exports of raw wool averaged 19,359 sacks in 
1392-5. H. L. Gray, ut supra, p. 32. 

3 The English woollen industry probably employed somewhere in the region 
of 17,000-20,000 people at the end of the fourteenth century on the export trade 
only, reckoning on the basis of full-time workers; in practice, of course, the 
work was more widely spread. Taking into account the cessation of foreign 
imports, and supposing home demand to have remained the same, it was probably 
employing some 23,000-26,000 more people than at the beginning of the 
century, reckoning again on the basis of full-time workers. The total number 
employed was of course larger than this, but cannot be estimated as we have no 
means of ascertaining total production for home consumption as well as for export. 
The figure suggested above for the export trade alone is larger, it will be ob- 
served, than that suggested for the industry as a whole by Professor Postan in 
the last issue of the Review (gnd ser. (1950), , p. 232), published since the 
writing of this paper. This is due principally to the fact that in making the 
estimate given above a substantial proportion (over a third) of the labour costs 
was attributed to the cost of carding and spinning—work which commanded a 
much lower wage rate than that of the master weaver or fuller; Professor Postan’s 
estimate, on the other hand, was based on a uniform wage rate comparable with 
theirs. 

4 Though fulling costs should have been lower than in the urban industry of 
the thirteenth century, because of the use of the fulling mill. 
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been acclaimed as a time of high achievement for England in architecture, 
literature and the arts, and as a time of luxury and extravagant fashions 
comparable perhaps only to the 1360’s. Ostentatious spending, whether 
on clothes or on cathedrals, is not necessarily a sign ofa sound and flourishing 
economy. Yet I venture to think that a study of its trade returns shows 
that this period was also, like the late 1350’s and 1360’s, a time of high 
achievement for England in the economic sphere, more particularly for her 
merchants and clothmakers. 


London School of Economics 


NOTE ON CHART OF ENGLAND’S EXPORTS OF 
WOOLLEN CLOTH,1347-99 


This chart is based upon the Exchequer L.T.R. Enrolled Customs Accounts 
which record port by port the totals of customs paid on cloth for each Exchequer 
year running from Michaelmas to Michaelmas; here and there use has also been 
made of the Exchequer K.R. Customs Accounts, i.e. of the detailed particulars 
sent up from individual ports. Four circumstances make it impossible in every 
case to ascertain precise annual export totals, especially in the latter part of the 
century, though the margin of error probably never exceeds some 8 % and is 
seldom likely to be so much. The following points should therefore be borne in 
mind when the chart is being consulted, in addition to points mentioned in the 
article itself (e.g. on pp. 164, n. 2, 169, n. 4, 173, N. 2, 175, N. 5). 

(i) Kerseys, whose manufacture appears to have developed rapidly in the latter 
part of the century, at first apparently evaded custom. They were made chiefly 
in Essex and other counties within easy reach of London, where their export was 
largely concentrated and was mainly in the hands of the Hanseatics. At Michael- 
mas 1388 they were first customed, at the rate of three kerseys to one cloth of 
assise, and from then until 25 May 1389 (when the custom was discontinued) 
they are separately detailed for London where they amount to 2,039} cloths of 
assise exported by the Hanse, and 486 cloths by other aliens and by denizens. 
From Michaelmas 1389 to February 1390 they were again customed and 
separately detailed in London, where they amount to 1,108 cloths of assise ex- 
ported by the Hanse and 46 by other aliens and by denizens. After 12 November 
1390 they are permanently subjected to customs. They are separately detailed 
for London up to Michaelmas 1391 (amounting to 2,826 cloths of assise ‘alien 
and denizen’; whether this includes Hanseatic shipments is not clear). From 
Michaelmas 1391 they appear to be merged among the ordinary cloths of assise. 
Thus the total shown in the chart for 1388-9 includes eight months’ kerseys 
shipments (some 2500 cloths of assise), and that for 1389-go four months’ shipments 
(some 1000 cloths of assise), while after this kersey shipments are regularly 
included. 

(ii) In some cases the accounts do not cover exactly an Exchequer year from 
Michaelmas to Michaelmas. Annual totals have then usually been estimated 
(unless they can be discovered from Particular Accounts) by taking an average 
over the nearest period of two or more whole years from Michaelmas to Michael- 
mas. This affects particularly: Boston, 1386-8; Bristol, 1385-7 and 1395-9; 
London, 1383-5, 1388-90 and 1391-3 ; Sandwich, 1397-9; Southampton, 1380-3 
and 1384-7. Thus there is some levelling out of fluctuations in these years. 
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(ili) At some ports the customs were farmed in years other than 1373-7 when 
they were farmed for England as a whole. In such cases, unless Particular 
Accounts survive, there is no record of the annual amounts shipped. Export 
totals have therefore been arbitrarily determined by taking into account the 
average percentage of England’s total cloth exports which such ports carried in 
the years immediately before and after the gaps. Fortunately none of the major 
woollen ports are affected. The gaps in question are: 


(a) Yarmouth (including Ipswich) 1362-99. This gap fortunately affects chiefly 
worsted exports; exports of woollens from these ports averaged only 716 
cloths annually in 1356-62 (some 8 % of England’s total export), and 
1117 cloths in 1401-4, (some 4 % of England’s total export). 

(b) Sandwich 1369-73. Exports thence averaged 59 cloths in 1360-8 (some 
0-5 % of England’s total export), and 243 cloths in 1401-5 (some 0-8 % 
of England’s total export). 

(c) Exeter 1371-99. Exports thence averaged 983 cloths in 1359-76 (some 
8 % of England’s total export) and 269 cloths in 1401-5 (some o-g % 
of the total). 


(iv) Sometimes at London, Sandwich and Southampton, only the amount of 
customs duty paid is recorded, not the number of cloths on which it was paid. 
In such cases the number of cloths can, however, be satisfactorily estimated with 
considerable precision, though not with absolute certainty, because of the different 
rates paid according to whether merchants were denizens, Hanseatics, or other 
aliens, and according to whether cloths were in grain (i.e. scarlets), without 
grain (i.e. dyed in other colours or white), or worsted. In making estimates for 
the chart the following procedure has been adopted: for London (1377-99) the 
amount of money which probably represents customs on cloth in grain and 
worsteds has first been deducted from the total, after being estimated on the 
basis of average exports in the years immediately preceding the gap, viz. cloth 
in grain c. £3 (20 cloths), worsteds c. £20 (2800 cloths, 38 double beds, and 100 
single beds). It should be noted that even a large fluctuation in worsted exports 
would not greatly affect the issue since they were customed at so low a rate, 
i.e. worsted cloths at 14d. alien and id. native. From the remaining money total 
the export of cloth without grain has been calculated. Up to 1380 money totals 
are given separately for denizens and aliens; after that the proportion of the two 
has been determined from the average up to 1380, the known totals of 1383-4 
and the totals of the early fifteenth century. Totals of the Hanse are stated 
separately throughout and they have therefore been disregarded for the purposes 
of the above calculation. For Sandwich and Southampton a similar method has 
been used, except that it has not been necessary to eliminate worsted totals, since 
none were exported thence. In Sandwich denizen exports have been reckoned 
as 6 times as great as those of aliens, and in Southampton the alien exports as 
2h times as great as those of denizens. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
WEALTH IN ENGLAND, 1086-1843 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF CERTAIN TAX 
ASSESSMENTS 


By E. J. BUCKATZSCH 


Contents—In Part I, the objects of the inquiry and the methods used are described 
in general terms. In Part II, various considerations concerning the nature of the 
data are indicated, and the main assumptions underlying the argument are stated. 
Part III contains some explanation in general terms of the statistical methods used. 
The results of applying these methods are described in Part IV. An attempt is 
made in Part V to explain the results obtained in the case of the eighteenth 
century in terms of the occupational structure of the counties. Part VI is a sum- 
mary of the argument. 


I 


1. In this paper, an attempt is made to use a series of property-tax 
assessments extending over the period 1086-1843 as the basis of a statistical 
study of changes in the geographical distribution of wealth in England 
during that period. The object is to measure these changes quantitatively, 
and to distinguish periods in which the amount of change was significantly 
large from periods in which the geographical distribution of wealth re- 
mained fairly constant. In the case of one period of marked change, 
namely the eighteenth century, an attempt is made to explain the observed 
changes in terms of certain measurable processes in the national economy. 
No attempt is made to trace the fortunes of individual counties. The 
inquiry therefore has different objects from those of Rogers (1-3), who 
(among other writers) used tax-assessment data as indicators of changes in 
the relative wealth of different counties during various periods of time. 
Our inquiry was, however, suggested by a reading of these works of Rogers 
and some of the data used here are taken directly from them. 

2. The inquiry starts from the assumption that some property-tax assess- 
ment data can be used as fairly accurate indicators of the distribution not 
only of wealth assessed but also of all important income-generating re- 
sources. ‘This assumption is considered in some detail later on. No attempt 
has been made to give a rigorous justification for making it. This would only 
be possible as a result of much detailed research. An attempt has been 
made, however, to indicate the kind of subsidiary assumptions involved in 
making the major assumption. The inquiry is regarded as experimental in 
the sense that it presents the results of treating the data as though they 
fulfilled certain conditions and leaving the work of assessing the validity of 


the underlying assumptions to others, better fitted for the work than the 
author. 
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3. The underlying assumption having been stated, we proceed to apply 
two methods of statistical analysis. These are both essentially methods of 
measuring numerically how far it is the case that counties which appear 
more wealthy than the average according to one assessment also appear 
more wealthy than the average at some other assessment and so on. In 
other words they provide a means of measuring how closely the arrange- 
ment of the counties according to their relative wealth at one assessment 
‘resembles’ the arrangement according to wealth at some other assessment.1 

By comparing two assessments in this way we can (on the basis of our 
underlying assumption) assess numerically the degree to which the dis- 
tribution of wealth at one date resembled (or differed from) that at another 
date. The two dates in question are of course those of the two assessments 
compared. The first method employed here makes use of the data as criteria 
for ranking the counties in order of their wealth at successive dates, and 
proceeds to measure quantitatively the amount of rearrangement taking 
place within various pairs of assessments. The second method uses the 
data as criteria for placing the counties not only in order of their wealth, 
i.e. for saying that County A is richer than County B, but at specified 
absolute distances along a cardinal scale of wealth, i.e. for saying that 
County A is x times as rich as County B. The first (ranking) method may be 
described as an application of Spearman’s rank correlation coefficient, 
while the second makes use of Pearson’s product-moment correlation co- 
efficient. It has been suggested to the writer that some readers of the paper 
may be unfamiliar with these methods. An attempt has been made to 
explain them in general terms in the course of the argument, but these 
readers should consult Kendall (4) for an explanation of the rank correlation 
method and Yule & Kendall(s) or Mills) for precise explanations of the 
concept and measurement of linear correlation. 

Anticipating the argument, it may be suggested that the ranking method 
appears to place a rather light burden on the ‘accuracy’ of the data (in 
a sense to be discussed later), but that it leads to unresolved statistical 
problems. On the other hand, the second (product-moment correlation) 
method seems to make greater demands on the ‘accuracy’ of the data but 
leads to results which can be rigorously tested for their statistical signifi- 
cance. However, the two methods lead to mutually consistent results 
which are also plausible in themselves. 


II 


4. A list of the data used and the published sources from which they 
have been taken is given in Appendix I. Thirty assessments have been used. 
The earliest is the Domesday valuation of twenty-two counties in 1086: the 
latest the assessment under Schedule A of property in thirty-nine counties 
for Income and Property Tax in 1842-3. The remaining assessments are 
unevenly distributed over the intervening period. Nine of them refer to 
years in the fourteenth century, and seven to years in the seventeenth. We 


1 This idea is explained in general terms in Part III, pp. 184-90. 
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have only one each for the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and none for 
the eighteenth. Considered as an ‘experiment’ designed to collect as much 
information as possible about changes in the taxable wealth of the country 
during the period as a whole, the thirty assessments leave much to be 
desired. Had we been free to allocate thirty assessments to any thirty years 
in the whole period, with this object in view, we should almost certainly 
have allocated some of them to the eighteenth century, and so narrowed 
the wide gap between 1693 and 1803. It will be seen that most of the 
assessments belong to two large groups: (a) a group of assessments of the 
value of movable property (nos. 3-17 inclusive), and (5) a group of assess- 
ments of the value mainly of real property (nos. 21-30). The scope of these 
assessments is not very precisely defined by the authorities. Of the first 
group (the assessments of movables for the medieval Proportional Parts) 
Dowell (7) writes: ‘Generally speaking, these taxes were levied outside 
towns on the cattle and crops, and inside towns on the capital value of stock 
in trade and cattle.’ The ‘Land Tax’ of 1693 (no. 27) was originally in- 
tended as a tax on all property real and personal, though it became in effect 
a rent charge. This fact, that some of the assessments are of movable 
property and others of real property, will be mentioned later in connexion 
with the ‘accuracy’ of the data. 

5. When we speak of the ‘accuracy’ of the data we have in mind two 
things: (i) the accuracy of the data considered as measures of what they 
purport to measure—the value of certain types of wealth at certain dates; 
and (ii) the accuracy of the data considered as indicators of the distribution 
of income-generating resources in general. The first use of the term (i) 
raises questions about the procedure of assessment which are clearly im- 
portant but which are probably less important than the questions raised by 
the second use of the term (ii). 

It is to these questions that we must now turn. What we mean when we 
call the data ‘accurate’ as indicators of the distribution of wealth in general 
is that any given assessment provides a series of numbers which imply an 
array of the counties according to wealth, which is very similar to the array 
which would have resulted from an accurate and complete survey of the 
whole wealth of each county. The minimum requirement for the use of the 
ranking method of analysis is that the two arrays should place the counties 
in the same order. The linear correlation method requires in addition that 
the ‘assessment array’ should place the counties at the ‘correct’ absolute 
positions along a cardinal scale. ‘Correct’ here means that there should be 
a systematic relation between the absolute wealth of the county in the 

assessment’ array and its absolute wealth in the hypothetical ‘true’ array. 
In practice, we relax these conditions, making crude allowances for possible 
(and expected) ‘inaccuracies’ in the data, by ignoring ‘small’ differences 
in the apparent wealth of the counties. The same essentially unscientific 


procedure is relied on to deal with the inaccuracies of type (i), due to 
incompetent assessment. 


1 : : : mre 
The relationship need not be linear so long as it is the same between every 
actual ‘assessment’ array and its corresponding ‘true’ array. 
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We can, however, specify certain factors which would produce ‘inac- 
curacies’ of type (ii) in the data as indicators of the distribution of wealth in 
general, 

(a) Inaccuracy in this sense would result if an assessment were based on 
principles which gave to different counties very unequal opportunities of 
appearing wealthy. Such an assessment would be one that took notice only 
of metalliferous mines, for example. In other words the wealth assessed 
need not constitute the whole or even the greater part of the income-gener- 
ating resources of the counties; but it must constitute an approximately 
equal proportion of the counties’ wealth. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
the assessments used here were not heavily biased (like the imaginary 
‘metalliferous mines’ assessment). In this connexion, however, we must 
notice the exclusion of the property of the Church from the medieval 
assessments of movables. A small county containing a large amount of 
Church property would tend to appear less wealthy according to these 
assessments than it would according to a complete assessment. The data 
used here might be corrected for this tendency as a result of detailed 
research. The tendency, however, might turn out to be a second-order 
effect. 

(b) The fact that two assessments are directly assessments of different 
types of wealth (e.g. ‘movable’ and ‘real’ respectively) need not invalidate 
a comparison of the results of the assessments considered as indices of 
general wealth. Provided both assessments were ‘fair’ in the sense dis- 
cussed in paragraph (a), they could be regarded as equally good indicators 
and so logically comparable. 

(c) For the purpose of inquiries like the present, it is essential that the 
assessments be referable to known and specified dates. In practice, there is 
a tendency for a set of assessment books to be prepared insome year and used 
over and over again by the administration. However ‘accurate’ the original 
assessment may have been, the legally valid assessments for later years will 
become less and less economically meaningful in any period of progressive 
economic change. The manner in which the 1693 ‘Land Tax’ became 
a fixed rent charge during the eighteenth century is an example of this 
process. Though legally valid a century after the original assessment was 
made, the (unchanging) ‘Land Tax quotas’ ceased, long before that, to 
have any definite relation to the distribution of wealth in general.! So, too, 
with the medieval Proportional Parts during the fourteenth century, par- 
ticularly after 1334. Willard(8) quotes an assessment for a fifteenth and 
a tenth in 1352 which is almost identical with that for 1334 (no. 17 in this 
study), although those for consecutive years between 1294 and 1297 (nos. 
6-9) and those for other narrowly separated years before 1334 show rather 
‘convincing’ differences. For this reason Willard’s 1352 assessment was 
not used in this study. The fact that there is always some difference between 
the wealth distribution shown when two assessments are compared seems 


1 It has been pointed out in discussion of the paper that the 1693 Land Tax 
assessment was regarded by contemporaries as unfair in its incidence, falling 
unduly lightly on northern counties and unduly heavily on those near London. 
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to lend support to the view that the assessments used here are genuine and 


not merely cribbed from previous ones. 

(d) A further problem is whether any given assessment gives us a picture 
of the localization of income-generating resources, or whether the picture is 
of the localization of the ownership of these resources. This problem is 
probably not serious in the period covered by this study. During the second 
half of the nineteenth century, the spread of geographically extensive enter- 
prises like railway companies, whose resources were geographically scat- 
tered though nominally ‘owned ’ (i.e. assessed for taxation) at an arbitrarily 
selected head office, raises this question of local reference of tax assessments 
in a difficult form. Similarly the growth of ‘absentee’ ownership of re- 
sources, implied by joint-stock organization, makes it difficult to identify 
localization of resources and localization of ownership. The difficulty of 
resolving these two problems is the reason for using the Schedule A assess- 
ment of 1842-3 but no later one in this study. The extension of the period 
studied, to include more recent years, will be undertaken in a later study. 

6. It is recognized that the fact that we have assumed a generally 
favourable answer to all the questions as to the accuracy of the data which 
are implicit in the preceding discussion, places a severe limitation on the 
validity of the results arrived at in the rest of the paper. Later work may 
show how far the assumptions made here are really justifiable. In the 
meantime, it is pointed out that the general outline of the picture produced 
here is rather bold and beyond the reach of minute criticism, though cer- 
tainly not proof against fundamental criticism. 


III 


7. The data have been reduced to a series of index-numbers expressing 
the relation of area to assessed wealth in each county. This is done by 
dividing the area in acres given by Marshall(o) as ‘deduced from the tri- 
gonometrical survey’ and quoted by Porter (10). The results might be slight- 
ly affected by using other estimates of the county acreages. The wealth of 
the counties was used as the denominator because it was almost invariably 
much smaller numerically than the acreage. These area/wealth indices are 
the basis of the statistical analysis. 

8. For the purpose of the first (‘ranking’) analysis, the counties 
were ordered according to their area/wealth indices at each assessment. 
The county with the smallest index, being the richest, was ranked 1 
on every occasion, the county With the second smallest index (i.e. the 
second richest county) was ranked 2, and so on. The result was a series 
of arrays of counties, numbered 1, 2, 3, ..., 2, where n is the number of 
counties included in each assessment. In order to compare the rankings of 
counties in two assessments, it is necessary to have identical sets of counties 
in both arrays. In fact, the number of counties included varies from one 
assessment to another, so that it was necessary to construct pairs of identical 
sets by discarding all those counties not included in both sets. The result of 
this process was (a) thirty pairs of identical sets in which the number of 
counties varies from twenty-two to thirty-nine, which enables a com- 
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parison to be made between consecutive assessments from 1086 to 1843, 
and (6) a series of sets enabling comparisons to be made between certain 
fixed base-years and various subsequent assessments. The ranking of the 
counties according to the area/wealth index under each of the thirty assess- 
ments is shown in Table 1. 

g. If we consider a pair of assessments, such as those for 1693 and 1803, 
and the corresponding rankings of the thirty-nine counties included in each, 
we can measure the dissimilarity of the two rankings in the following way. 
We first subtract the rank number of each county in the 1803 assessment 
from the rank number of that county in the 1693 assessment. This will give 
a series of numbers, some positive, where the 1803 rank is higher than the 
1693 rank (e.g. Lancashire: 1693 rank 35, 1803 rank 3; d= +32), and 
some negative, where the 1803 rank is lower than the 1693 rank (e.g. 
Bedfordshire: 1693 rank 5, 1803 rank 17; d= —12). We now square these 
numbers and add together the squares. If we call the-difference in rank of 
each county d, we have now obtained a number which we may write &(d?), 
i.e. the sum of all the squared differences. This figure, &(d?), measures the 
extent to which the 1803 ranking is unlike the 1693 ranking. 

It will obviously be a large number when there are many high values of 
d*, or, in other words, of d. This will be the case when many counties have 
gone up or down the scale by many ranks—i.e. when there has been a great 
deal of heavy re-ranking. On the other hand &(d?) will be a small number 
when there are few large changes in rank, i.e. when the two sets of 
rankings are very similar. There is in facta maximum value which ¥(d?) 
can possibly attain, the number, n say, of counties in each ranking. In 
order to compare a value of &(d?) obtained when there are, say, twenty-two 
counties in each ranking with the value obtained when there are, say, 
thirty-nine, we must eliminate the effect of the difference in total numbers 
of ranked counties. We may conveniently do this by calculating a quantity, 

6x (d?) 
nan 
attained when there is in a sense ‘no resemblance’ between the two rank- 
ings compared.? It obviously has the value 0 when the two rankings are 
identical and every d is zero. The value of p’ is independent of the number 
of items in the ranking. If we proceed to calculate another quantity 
p=1-—p’, we have a measure not of the difference between the two rankings 
but of the similarity, because p will have a high value, approaching +1, 
when the two rankings are very similar, and a low value approaching — 1 
when they are almost exactly reversed. 

10. By calculating the value of the two statistics p’ and p for various pairs 
of assessments, we can measure quantitatively how far the two assessments 
compared are unlike each other or resemble each other, according to our 
point of view. Each pair of assessments defines a period of time, and the 
corresponding values of p’ and p therefore measure the amount of redistri- 


ud 


. This quantity has a fixed possible upper limit, namely 2, 


1 There is clearly no purpose in adding together the unsquared differences 
which necessarily sum to zero. 
2 T.e. when the ranking is exactly reversed. 
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bution of wealth among the counties which occurred in that period. On 
the face of it, we might proceed to compare the observed-values of p’ for 
two periods and so decide whether one period showed a greater amount of 
redistribution of wealth than did the other period. A simple comparison of 
two observed values of p’ is, however, unsatisfactory from the statistical 
point of view, which demands an answer to the question whether the 
difference between the observed values of p’ is statistically significant. An 
adequate treatment of the concept of statistical significance cannot be 
given here, and readers unfamiliar with the concept are referred to Yule 
& Kendall (s), chapter 21. Essentially, the problem involves the estimation 
of the probability of a given value of some statistic (here, the difference 
between two values of p’) being obtained ‘by chance’, in the course of some 
process analogous to throwing perfect dice or drawing balls from urns. No 
procedure has been worked out for testing the statistical significance of 
differences between observed values of p’ and p. This means that the rank- 
ing method of exploring changes in the distribution of wealth during 
various periods cannot lead to results whose statistical significance can be 
rigorously established. The method has been used here because it appears 
to make rather small demands on the ‘accuracy’ of the original data. The 
results are reported because they seem to be interesting and plausible in 
themselves. 

11. The difficulty of testing the statistical significance of the results 
obtained by the ranking method limits their cogency. The alternative 
approach, using the absolute values of the area/wealth index and measur- 
ing the ‘similarity’ of any two assessments by means of the product-moment 
correlation coefficient, is free from this disadvantage.1 For this method leads 
to results whose statistical significance can be rigorously tested. When we 
use this coefficient as a measure of the ‘similarity’ of two assessments, we 
can proceed to compare the value obtained for one pair of assessments with 
the value obtained for any other pair, and say whether the two values are 
‘significantly’ different. To the statistician this is a very great advantage. 
At the same time, this method of correlation does appear to make heavier 
demands on the ‘accuracy’ of the data than the ranking method does. 

12. Readers unfamiliar with the concept of linear correlation are re- 
ferred to the works of Yule & Kendall(s) and Mills) already mentioned. 
No attempt will be made here to define the correlation coefficient pre- 
cisely or to describe the method of calculating it. The underlying idea is 
this. We suppose that for each of a series of counties, say, we have two 
numerical observations (viz. the county wealth index for two years), and 
we wish to measure numerically the degree to which it is true to say that 
high values in one series are associated with high values in the other, 
low values with low values and so on. The method is more strictly one for 
measuring the strength of a supposed linear relation between the two series 
compared, but this is not a serious limitation of its usefulness for our present 
purpose. Some idea of the concept of correlation may be obtained by 


_ | Strictly speaking, we have used the logarithms of the absolute values of the 
index, as the logs are more symmetrically distributed than the absolute values. 
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considering the following example. We have five counties, A, BaCuDake 
assessed three times at the following rates (acres per £) 


I II III 
A 5 II 13 
B 3 7 5 
Cc 4 9 6 
D 8 17 12 
E I 3 5 


If series I is compared with series II, it will be seen that high values in 
I correspond to high values in II. There is in fact a simple and exact 
relationship between the two series: for each member of II is equal to 
twice the corresponding value in I, plus one. This produces a perfect linear 
relationship between I and II. In such cases, the value of the correlation 
coefficient x is unity and positive (r= + 1-0). It can also be seen that there 
is some correspondence between I and III in the sense that on the whole 
high values of I are associated with high values of III and so on; but there 
is not a perfect linear relationship between the two series. This case is 
typical of the sort of imperfect approximation to linear relationships that 
we expect to find in practice and which are shown by values of the correla- 
tion coefficient less than unity. At the other extreme from that illustrated 
by the I-II] comparison above, we may find cases in which there is practi- 
cally no linear correspondence between two series of measurements, in 
which cases the value of r approaches zero. The observed value of r in any 
given case may be used as a measure of the degree of approximation in that 
case to the perfect agreement illustrated in the I-II comparison we have 
just made. 

13. In the present case, we have computed the value of r for various 
pairs of assessments. ‘The values are always positive, showing that there was 
never a general tendency for the wealthiest counties in one assessment to be 
the poorest in another. The value of r, however, does vary considerably 
when different pairs of assessments are studied. We shall discuss these 
variations later. Here we shall only say again that we interpret a high value 
ofr as showing that the two assessments between which it has been computed 
are ‘very similar’, while a /ow value of r indicates a marked ‘dissimilarity’. 
‘Similarity’, in turn, we interpret as showing a small amount of re-distribu- 
tion of wealth during the period defined by the two assessments compared. 
‘Dissimilarity’ means an extensive redistribution of wealth among the 
counties during the period. 

14. So far we have not progressed far beyond the point we reached by 
way of the ‘ranking’ method. It is, however, possible to test the statistical 
significance of the difference between two values of 7, as it is not possible to 
test the difference between two values of p’. We can therefore say whether 
the members of one pair of assessments are significantly ‘more like’ each 
other than are the members of another pair. This clearly enables us to say 
whether the redistribution of wealth was significantly greater in one period 


1 Negative values of r are possible, but none occurs in this inquiry. 
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than in another. The method of doing this is to ‘transform’ each observed 
value of r into a statistic usually called z. It is the values of z which are 
compared in order to decide whether the redistribution of wealth was 
greater in one period than in another. If two values of z differ by more 
than a quantity which we may write 2¢,1 we can say that the two values of 
z compared, and hence the two corresponding values of r and hence the 
amounts of redistribution of wealth in the two periods defined by the two 
pairs of assessments, are significantly different. To be able to say this, or deny 
this, of any pair of periods is the main object of the present inquiry. 


IV 


15. We proceed now to discuss the results obtained by applying the two 
methods briefly described in the preceding section. The number of pairs of 
assessments which might be studied is obviously very large, but the labour 
of computing the coefficients of correlation between them would be very 
great, and in any case not all of them would have much historical interest. 
In this study two groups of comparisons have been made: (a) between 
successive pairs of assessments collectively spanning the whole period, and 
(b) between pairs of assessments all having one member in common. The 
first series enable us to study the amount of redistribution of wealth during 
periods defined by successive pairs of assessments (1283-90, 1290-4, 
1294-5, etc). The second series, on the other hand, enables us to study the 
progressive or cumulative redistribution of wealth over a steadily lengthen- 
ing period of time starting from the distribution in some fixed base-year. 

16. Table 2 shows the values of p’ and p (the ‘rank correlation coeffi- 
cients’) for thirty pairs of consecutive assessments covering the whole period 
1086-1843. The table is interesting mainly for the indications it gives of the 
general mutual consistency of the data. The values of p’ are generally very 
small, those of p approach the possible maximum of + 1 in nearly all cases. 
The indications of some small amounts of re-ranking within every pair of 
consecutive assessments have already been referred to as tending to support 
the view that the thirty assessments used here are genuinely independent of 
each other. At the same time, the fact that no method exists for testing the 
significance of differences between observed values of p’, and the fact that 
the periods of time spanned by the thirty pairs of assessments vary consider- 
ably in length, both tend to limit the importance of the results presented in 
Table 2. It was not considered that the labour involved in computing the 
thirty correlation coefficients for all pairs of consecutive assessments would 
be adequately repaid. The varying lengths of the periods spanned by the 
pairs of consecutive assessments might be held to explain some of the 
differences in the amounts of re-ranking observed in these periods. For it 
might be argued that the process of re-ranking was merely a matter of time, 
and its progress would be, to some extent at least, a function of time. We 
return to this question later. It may be noticed in passing that the largest 

* € being the standard error of the difference between the two values of a 


As a matter of statistical interest, Table 2 also shows the standard error of 
p (i.e. 7) computed from the expression given by Kendall (4), p. 47. 
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Table 2. Re-ranking between consecutive assessments, 1086-1843 


Assessments n joy p op 
1086-1150 22 0°310 0:690 0°2182 
1150-1275 28 0664. 0°336 0°1924 
1275-1283 34, 0-174. 0-983 0°1748 
1283-1290 37 0°04.4. 0°956 01667 
1290-1294. 37 0°024 0-976 0°1667 
1294-1295 37 0:009 0-991 0°1667 
1295-1296 37 0-032 0-968 0:1667 
1296-1297 36 0:028 0-972 01693 
1297-1301 36 0:073 0°927 0°1693 
1301-1306 36 0-036 0-964, 0:1693 
1306-1309 36 0:029 0-971 0°1693 
1309-1316 34 0-046 0°954. 0:1748 
1316-1319 34 0°044. 07956 0:1748 
1319-1327 34. 0°340 0-966 0:1748 
1327-1332 34. 0-012 0-988 0°1748 
1332-1334 37 0005 0°995 01667 
1334-1341 37 0:048 0952 01667 
1341-1453 37 0:036 0°964. 0°1667 
1453-1503 37 0°039 0-961 0:1667 
1503-1636 36 0136 0864 0-1693 
1636-1641 37 0°193 0°807 01667 
1641-1649 (1) 39 0°025 0°975 0-1667 
1641-1649 (2) 39 0-051 0°949 0:1662 
1649-1660 39 0°105 0:895 0-1662 
1660-1672 39 0°053 094.7 01662 
1672-1693 39 0°055 0°945 0:1662 
1693-1803 39 0-206 0-794 01662 
1803-1814. 39 0:068 0932 0:1662 
1814-1843 39 0:065 0°935 0°1662 

n=number of counties assessed. o, =standard error of p. 


values of p’ are those for the periods 1086-1150, 1150-1275, 1319-1327, 
1636-41 and 1693-1803. These periods therefore appear as periods of great 
redistribution of wealth. Of these the second and the last are relatively 
long periods. The third and the fourth are so short and the value of p’ 
(i.e. the apparent amount of redistribution of wealth) so large as to 
suggest that the two assessments were not strictly comparable. 

17. The correlation coefficient r, and its transformation z have been 
calculated for two series of pairs of successive assessments selected from the 
original thirty. This has been done so as to reduce the amount of work 
involved in calculating the 7’s and to provide a series of cross-sections at 
‘interesting’ dates. The first (a) is a series of nine pairs of assessments 
separated by periods varying in length from 38 to 138 years, and spanning 
the whole period. The second (d) is a series of four pairs of assessments 
defining four periods of more nearly equal length (from 170 to 202 years), 
and also spanning the whole period. The selection of assessments for com- 
parison is an arbitrary procedure and no attempt will be made to justify 
the selection actually made here; it is no doubt open to historical criticism. 
The general idea was to get a series of cross-sections about fifty years apart, 
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but the actual time-distribution of the thirty assessments made it necessary 
to accept some much longer periods. It is felt that the four pairs of assess- 
ments in the second (‘two-century’) series are too far apart to be of much 
historical interest. At the same time they serve to throw some light on the 
possible dependence of the value of p’, and r on the length of time spanned 
by the assessments covered. They suggest that the dependence is not 
necessarily very close. 

18. It will be seen from Table 3 that the results arrived at by the ‘rank- 
ing’ and the ‘correlation’ methods are mutually consistent. In part (a) of 
the table, it is shown that there was generally rather little redistribution of 
wealth among the counties within the selected periods. In particular the 
pairs 1283-1334, 1334-1453, 1453-1503, 1641-93 and 1803-41 show very 
high values of r and conversely low values of p’. These results imply that 
there was little redistribution of wealth among the counties during these 
periods. The geographical pattern was similar at both ends of each period. 
On the other hand, lower values of r and p are shown for the periods 
1086-1150, 1150-1283, 1503-1641 and 1693-1803, in which periods the 
values of p’ were higher than in the other periods selected. These results 
imply relatively extensive redistribution of wealth among the counties 
during these periods, producing ‘dissimilar’ geographical patterns at each 
end of each period. What is more important is that the differences between 
the values of r for the last four periods correspond to values of z between 
which the differences are statistically significant. This is shown by the fact 
that the values of z for the periods 1693-1803, and 1503-1641, are 
smaller than the values of z for the remaining post-1283 periods by amounts 
exceeding the quantity here called 2¢, and shown at the foot of part (a) of 
the table. This means that we are justified in regarding these periods as 
periods in which, as far as our original data can be trusted, significantly 
more redistribution of wealth took place than in the other periods defined 
in Table 3 (a). We shall concentrate our attention on the period 1693-1803 
in comparison with the periods immediately preceding and following it, 
and shall show later that the significantly lower value of r (i.e. of z) for this 
period is a reflexion, almost a numerical expression, of the regional impact 
of the Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth century. 

19. The second part (b) of Table 3 shows that if we break the whole 
period arbitrarily into four periods of about two centuries each, the first 
and last of these show significantly greater change in the distribution of 
wealth than either the second or the third. There is no significant difference 
between the values of r or z for the two central periods, 1283-1453 and 
1453-1641. 

20. We come now to the second group of comparisons. In these, we take 


* The same is true of the periods 1150-1283 and 1283-1334. The values of 
z, 0-27 and 1°45 respectively, differ significantly. Thus the period 1150-1283 
appears as one in which a significantly greater redistribution of wealth occurred 
than in the period 1283-1334, or in the period 1334-1453. The present writer is, 


however, wholly unqualified to assess the historical signifi 
obtained for these early periods. Me ba tuk ohana 
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Table 3. Values of p’, p, r and z for comparisons between 
various pairs of assessments 


(a) 


Assessments p p r Zz 
(1) 1086-1150 0°310 0-690 0°427 0-46 
(2) 1150-1283 0-769 0°231 0267 0:27 
(3) 1283-1334 0-175 0-825 0-895 1°45 
(4) 1334-1453 0-030 0°970 0-901 1-48 
(5) 1453-1503 0039 0-961 0°851 1:26 
(6) 1503-1641 07592 0°408 0-602 0°70 
(7) 1641-1693 0°203 0°797 0°940 1°74 
(8) 1693-1803 0-206 0°794 0-751 0:98 
(9) 1803-1843 0°135 0865 0°947 1-80 


26: (2)-(3) 0°5103 (7)-(8) 0°4713 (8)-(9) 0-471. 


(5) 


(10) 1086-1283 0604 0-396 o-601 0:69 
(11) 1283-1453 0°229 0-771 0819 1-16 
(12) 1453-1641 0-231 0-769 0829 1g 
(13) 1641-1843 0°756 0°244 07596 0-69 


26: (10)—(11) 0°5733 (12)-(13)  0°478. 


a series of assessments as fixed base-years, and compare with these a number 
of selected later assessments. Again, both the selection of the base-years 
and that of the later assessments compared with them involve arbitrary 
choices. In this study we have used as base-years (a) 1086, (b) 1283, and 
(¢) 1453. The first of these years was selected because it is the earliest in the 
present series and its use enables us to survey the whole period as far as the 
twenty-two counties covered by it are concerned. The two later years, 1283 
and 1453, were chosen as enabling fairly long periods to be studied. Both 
these assessments cover thirty-seven counties. The computing of the corre- 
lation coefficients was thought to involve too much work to justify additional 
series of comparisons being studied at this stage. 

21. The values of p’, p, r and z for these three series of comparisons are 
shown in Table 4 (a), () and (c) respectively. In interpreting these results 
we bear in mind that what we are now measuring is the extent of progressive 
or cumulative change in the distribution of wealth over increasingly long 
periods starting at the fixed base-year in each case. We seek to discover 
whether the extension of the period studied by including a number of later 
years produces a significant change in the geographical distribution of 
wealth. We shall detect such a change by comparing the value of z for the 
shorter period with the corresponding value for the longer period. Both 
periods, we say again, have the same starting-point. Ifwe find that, starting 
from some given base-year A, say, and comparing successively the years 
B, C, D, etc., we obtain a series of correlation coefficients 7,, 79, 73,..., etc. 
which are not significantly different, we shall say that the distribution of 
wealth in year D was not significantly more unlike that in year A than the 
distribution was in the (perhaps much earlier) year B. If, however, we find 
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on comparing some year later than year D, say year E, with the base-year 
A, that the value of r is now significantly smaller than the value for the 
comparison of A and D, we shall say that between year D and year E, the 
distribution of wealth underwent significant changes. 


Table 4. Values of p’, p, r and z for comparisons of various 
assessments with fixed base years 


(a) 


Assessments p’ p r z 
1086-1150 0°310 0-690 0°427 0°46 
1283 0604 0:396 0-601 0:69 
1290 0°427 0°573 0683 0°84 
1301 0669 0°431 07544. o-61 
1332 0-415 0°585 0616 0°72 
1453 0:469 0°531 0°520 0°58 
1503 0°395 0:605 0°635 0°75 
1636 0°5 04. 0496 O-311 0°32 
1641 0°519 0°481 0°392 o-41 
1672 0°432 0568 0°386 og! 
1693 0°395 0-605 0°405 0°43 
1803 0°745 0°255 0-166 0-16 
1843 0971 0°029 0°057 0:06 
2€=0°65. 
() 
1283-1290 0-091 0°909 0891 1°428 
1294 0-069 0-931 0°935 1699 
1295 0°077 0°923 0°942 1°759 
1296 0-106 0894. 0-883 1-386 
1334 0:076 0-824 0-895 1°448 
1453 0°229 o-771 0-819 1-160 
1503 0°255 0°745 0°777 1°037 
1641 0°4.20 0580 0-660 0°794. 
1693 0°313 0687 0°730 0-930 
1803 0°725 0°275 0°327 0°339 
1843 0-709 0-291 0:288 0297 
2€=0'49. 
(¢) 
1453-1503 0039 0-961 0°851 1:26 
04x pas 0536 0829 119 
Jape 0"343 0°637 0°875 1°35 
1672 0*309 0-691 0°743 0:96 
1693 0-296 0-714 0-880 1°38 
1803 0°594. 0°406 0636 0°75 
1843 0°739 0:261 0567 0°65 
2€=0'49. 


22. Considering Table 4 (a), (b) and (c) from this point of view, a number 
of interesting conclusions are reached. In the first place, part (a) of Table 4 
suggests that while there existed a broad resemblance between the dis- 
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tribution of wealth in 1086 and even that of 1693,1 this resemblance was not 
very obvious, and it had completely disappeared by 1803. On the other 
hand the difference between the values of r for 1086-1693 and 1086-1803 is 
not statistically significant. (The two values of z do not differ by as much as 
2€.) We explain these negative results by reference to the peculiar selection 
of counties included in the 1086 assessment, which exclude those most 
deeply affected by the economic changes of the eighteenth century. Within 
this group of twenty-two counties, the redistribution of wealth was a gradual 
and fairly steady process. 

23. On the other hand, parts (b) and (c) of Table 4 show a quite different 
process at work. In both these tables we have a picture of a geographical 
pattern of wealth remaining remarkably stable for a very long period 
before 1693 and changing fundamentally in the course of the eighteenth 
century. This is shown by the values of z in parts (4) and (c). In each case, 
the value of z for the period extending from the base-year to 1803 is 
significantly smaller than that for the period extending from the base-year to 
1693. It must be remembered that the years 1693 and 1803 are those of the 
two available assessments which most nearly define the eighteenth century, 
and between which the marked redistribution of wealth here demonstrated 
took place. They do not necessarily define precisely the period in which the 
change occurred. It may well be that if we had an assessment for 1750 
comparable with those for 1693 and 1803, it would be ‘more like’ the 1693 
assessment than the 1803 assessment. It certainly seems unlikely that the 
change in the distribution of wealth during the eighteenth century pro- 
ceeded steadily, producing a change in 7 linear with respect to time. The 
available data, however, do not enable us to demonstrate this. 

24. It has now been shown by two methods that the pattern of the 
geographical distribution of wealth in England, as indicated by a series of 
tax assessments, remained essentially unchanged from the end of the thir- 
teenth century to the end of the seventeenth, but changed fundamentally 
during the eighteenth century. The pattern continued to diverge more and 
more from the medieval pattern during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. In other words, the geographical distribution of wealth in England 
at the end of the period surveyed here, as is shown by the series of maps 
on p. 197, has no recognizable resemblance to the distribution at the be- 
ginning of the middle ages.” But this result was brought about almost 
entirely by changes occurring in a comparatively short period after the 


end of the seventeenth century. 
Vv 


25. No attempt will be made in this paper to give a complete explanation 
of the results arrived at in the preceding discussion. To do so would involve 
an attempt to correlate the redistribution of wealth in various periods with 


1 The value of r (0-405) for the comparison 1086-1693 may be regarded as 
barely significant in statistical terms at the 0:05 level of significance. The values 
of r for the comparisons up to and including 1503, but excluding 1086-1150, are 
significant at the o-o1 level. 

2 Except that Middlesex was by far the wealthiest county in both periods. 
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other measurements of economic change. In the last resort we should be 
led to attempt a complete economic history of every county during the 
period surveyed. It is, however, suggested in passing that the results of the 
present inquiry provide a useful framework for a general study of the 
changing regional structure of the national economy over long periods. In 
the present study we shall attempt a partial explanation on these lines of 
the redistribution of wealth observed during the eighteenth century. 

96, Consideration of the county rankings shown in Table 1 shows that 
the re-rankings of the counties between the assessments of 1693 and those of 
1803, 1814 and 1843 were very unequal. The values of d for each county in 
each of the three comparisons are shown in Table 5. It will be seen that 
these values differ not only in sign (+ or —) but also, appreciably, in 
absolute size. This means that the various counties made very unequal con- 
tributions to 5(d2), the total amount of re-ranking in each of the three 
periods. In all three cases, a small number of counties were re-ranked 
positively (i.e. had a higher rank in the later year than in 1693) by ten 
places or more. These counties were the following: 


1693-1803 1693-1814 1693-1843 
d d d 


Lancashire 32 31 33 
Cheshire 19 18 19 
Yorkshire 16 - 14 
Staffordshire 14 17 25 
Gloucestershire II - 10 
Shropshire 10 ~ — 
Derbyshire - 10 16 
Warwickshire _ 10 = 
Durham = _ 23 
Nottinghamshire = _ 10 


(—denotes a value of d smaller than + 10) 


The combined contribution of the counties in these lists to &(d?) amounted 
to 48% in 1694-1803, 40% in 1693-1814 and 56% in 1693-1843. 

It will be noticed at once that with the exception of Gloucestershire? the 
counties named included most of the traditional sites of the Industrial 
Revolution of the eighteenth century. This suggests that the differential 
regional impact of the Industrial Revolution was the most important factor 
in Rise: about the observed redistributions of wealth during these three 
periods. 

27. We can test this hypothesis for the periods 1693-1814 and 1693-1843 
by using some of the data obtained by the Censuses of 1811 and 1841. 
From these we have tables, reproduced by Porter (se), of the percentage 
distribution of the county populations between ‘agricultural’, ‘industrial’ 
and ‘other’ pursuits. These figures are probably sufficiently trustworthy for 
our purpose. Table 5 shows the agricultural percentage, P, in 1811 and 
1841. It will be seen that there is a general tendency for the value of P to 


1 The ranking of Gloucestershire in 1803 probably reflects the wealth of the 
port of Bristol. 
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be large when the value of d is negative (and large). On the other hand, the 


value of dis positive (and large) when the value of P is small. In other words, 
the counties which showed the greatest positive re-ranking during the 


Table 5. Re-ranking (d), 1693-1803, 1693-1814 and 1693-1843, and 
percentage of population engaged in agriculture, (P), 1811 and 1841 


d d fz d 1B 
1693-1803 1693-1814 1811 1693-1843 1841 
Beds —12 —21 63:1 — 21 37°0 
Berks —13 — 9 53°5 —12 32°77 
Bucks — 8 —15 53°3 —2I 36-6 
Cambs — 14 — 4 61-0 + 2 39°3 
Cheshire +19 +18 36:8 +19 I5'I 
Cornwall — 4 —- 5 39°5 — 3 20°9 
Cumberland + 1 + 1 38-3 + 1 21-6 
Derby + 6 +10 38-2 +16 17°3 
Devon — 2 -— 5 41°6 + 2 24°8 
Dorset -— 7 —12 48-4 —13 30°1 
Durham + 9 + 6 26-2 +23 II°g 
Essex — 6 — 7 55°2 —12 39°0 
Glos +11 + 9 33°4 +10 17°4. 
Hants — 4 — 3 42:0 — 8 25°3 
Hereford -— 5 — 3 62:7 — 6 34:8 
Herts -— 5 -— 5 52°8 — 9 31°7 
Hunts —15 -— 5 60-9 —13 40°5 
Kent — 2 fe) 35°5 + 3 OY 
Lancs + 32 +31 14°4 +33 6-7 
veers + 9 an 3S) BYPRe + 5 20°1 
incs _ fe) . = : 
Middlesex ; fo) oe : a 
Norfolk = "6 16 50°! ny 32:8 
Northants — 4 —5 49°7 an 34:1 
Northumberland + 1 + 4 29:0 o 17°. 
ae +3 — 4 36°7 +10 20:2 
Rutland ree + : 346 ve i 34°9 
Salo ee 403 
ae, +30 ae 42°3 $6 28-4 
Staffs a8 aan 43°6 + 5 25°0 
+14 TET 29°4 +25 14°5 
Suffolk —I5 a 55°5 ~13 Ro 
Surrey oO aia 171 Ee a 
Ay kshi ety Pres 54°9 6 30'5 
wickshire + i 
Westmorland = : ek th z : te 
Wilts =o + 2 54°1 sau ae 
Worcester +7 <>. 40°5 + : 
Yorks +16 +8 on 7 po aie 
9°5 +14 25°9 


periods 1693-1814 and 1693-1843 were generally those in which the agri- 
cultural proportions at the end of the periods were relatively small. Con- 
versely, those counties which were negatively re-ranked were those in which 
the agricultural proportion was large. It can be shown, moreover, that 
this tendency was systematic, linear and statistically significant. Calcu- 
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lating the coefficient of correlation between P and d for the two periods we 
find the following values between: 


d(1693~-1814) and P(1811) r= —0°883, 
d(1693-1843) and P(1841) r= —0°749. 


Middlesex and Surrey are significant exceptions to this rule. Middlesex 
shows zero re-ranking and Surrey a re-ranking of —1 in both periods. The 
very small values of P for these counties would lead us to expect high 
positive re-ranking (comparable to that of Lancashire) and the general rule 
clearly does not hold for these counties. The explanation presumably lies in 
the peculiar status which Middlesex and Surrey derived from the fact that 
they contained the wealth of London.? 

28. Generally speaking, however, we can ‘explain’ the redistribution of 
wealth among the counties in the two periods 1693-1814 and 1693-1843 in 
terms of distribution of the county population between agricultural and 
non-agricultural occupations at the ends of the two periods. The ‘explana- 
tion’ is satisfactory in so far as (i) we have shown a significant correlation 
between the re-rankings and the occupational distributions of the county 
populations, and (ii) we can reasonably regard the occupational distribution 
as a ‘causative’ factor in relation to the re-rankings and to the regional 
pattern of wealth. 

A significant correlation might be obtained between the values of d for 
each period, and some measure of population density at the end of the 
period. We should regard this as a less satisfactory explanation of the 
observed re-ranking because population density seems to be a less ‘indepen- 


The great assessed wealth per acre of Middlesex in comparison with that of 
other counties is remarkable. It is not proposed to discuss this question in detail. 
The values of the area/wealth index for Middlesex were generally of a different 
order from those of other counties. This is illustrated by the following compari- 
sons of the index for Middlesex with those for the second county and the median 


county at certain assessments. 
Acres per £1 of assessed wealth 


I Sn 

Assessment Middlesex and county Median county 
(16). 1332 178 370 810 

(19) 1453 145 1126 2278 

(22) 1641 Go: 43°9 80-0 
(27) 1693 0-6 7:0 16-7 
(29) 1814 9 134 331 

(30) 1843 6 64. 234 


This effect may be merely the reflexion of the assessment of the wealth of London 
on fundamentally different principles from those used in assessing the other 
counties. But unless this view is taken in a rather extreme form, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that from the middle ages onwards the wealth of Middlesex 
was very much greater in relation to its area than that of the rest of England. The 
skewness of the frequency distribution of the area/wealth index at all assessments 
which is illustrated by these examples is the main reason for using the log. of the 
index in the correlation analysis. 


O 
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dent’ variable in relation to the phenomenon to be explained than the 
occupational structure of the counties. 

29. The occupational structure observed in 1811 and 1841 may reason- 
ably be assumed to represent a stage in a process: the process in question 
being progressive ‘industrialization’ of the whole national economy. The 
regional incidence of this process during the periods studied was almost 
certainly very unequal, though statistical data by which this could be 
demonstrated are not readily available. We can, however, suggest numer- 
ous technological reasons why it should have been so, when we consider the 
geological and topographical characteristics of the various counties. From 
the present point of view the Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth century 
appears as a process whereby the relative values of the natural resources of 
the various counties were altered and even reversed. For the first time, to 
take an extreme case, steeply sloping, agriculturally barren hillsides with 
rapidly flowing streams became immensely valuable income-generating 
resources. At the same time the process of industrialization greatly increased 
the income-generating powers of any given area in comparison with those 
of even the most productive agriculture. To pursue this train of thought in 
detail leads obviously to unmanageable complexity, but we ought to regard 
the occupational statistics we have used here as a convenient general 
measure of the combined influence of such factors.! 


VI 


30. Summary. A series of property-tax assessments extending from 1086 
to 1843 has been studied in an attempt to obtain statistical measures of 
changes in the geographical distribution of wealth during various periods. 
The results depend on the initial assumption that the property-tax assess- 
ments provide trustworthy indicators of the geographical distribution of 
income-generating resources at specified times. These distributions have 
been compared by two methods: (1) a rank correlation method, and (2) 
product-moment correlation. The former was used because it'seems to make 
very small demands on the accuracy of the data; the latter because it leads 
to results whose statistical significance can be tested by the z transformation. 
The two methods lead to mutually consistent results. The geographical 
distribution of wealth appears to have remained remarkably stable from the 
middle ages to the end of the seventeenth century, and to have changed 
very greatly during the eighteenth century. The changes observed during 
the eighteenth century are shown to be negatively correlated with the | 
proportions of the county populations engaged in agriculture at the end of 
the eighteenth century. We are thus presented with the outline of a picture 
of the geographical impact of the Industrial Revolution. A more detailed 


account of the mechanism of this great process in its regional aspects will be 
attempted in a future paper. 


* The important changes in agricultural organization associated with the 
enclosure of open fields and the reclamation of wastes must also be included 


among the causal factors in any complete explanation of the redistribution of 
wealth during the eighteenth century. 
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31. While preparing this paper, I received valuable help from Professor 
M. M. Postan, who commented, without committing himself to the validity 
of any of my assumptions or the correctness of my specific conclusions, on 
a number of historical points; from Professor H. J. Habakkuk; and from 
Dr H. E. Daniels, who constructively criticized the statistical methods used 
in an early draft. 


Department of Applied Economics, Cambridge 


AppEenDIx—Data and Sources 


Source of data used in 


Date of assessment Nature of assessment the present study 
(1) 1086 Domesday valuation of 22 counties Maitland (x1) citing 
Pearson 
(2) ¢. 1150 For Danegeld Maitland (11) 
(3) 1275 For Fifteenth Willard (8) 
(4) 1283 For Thirtieth 55 
(5) 1290 For Fifteenth ‘ 
(6) 1294 For Tenth and Sixth s 
(7) 1295 For Eleventh and Seventh os 
(8) 1296 For Twelfth and Eighth > 
(9) 1297 For Ninth 5 
(10) 1301 For Fifteenth 3 
(11) 1306 For Thirtieth and Twentieth e 
(12) 1309 For Twenty-fifth Ramsay (12) 
(73) 1316 For Sixteenth and Fifteenth s 
(14) 1319 For Eighteenth and Twelfth 3 
(15) 1327 For Twentieth Willard (13) 
(16) 1332 For Fifteenth and Tenth soe 
(17) 1334 For Fifteenth and Tenth % 
(18) 1344 For subsidy of wool to Edward III Rogers (x) 
(19) 1453 For cost of force of archers for Tal- 
bot’s expedition 5 
(20) 1503 For Henry VII’s claim of feudal aid 
for knighting his son a6 
(21) 1636 For ship-money Rogers (2) 
(22) 1641 For expenditure on suppressing Irish 
rebellion 5 
(23) 1649 For raising £90,000 to pay forces for 
(March) six months 3 
(24) 1649 Reassessment for same purpose as (23) ts 
(December) 
(25) 1660 = 2 
(26) 1672 Similar to (24) ” 
(27) 1693 For ‘Land Tax’ > 
(28) 1803 For Income and Property Tax (Sche- 
dule A) Marshall (9) 
(29) 1814 For Income and Property Tax (Sche- 
dule A) Miscellaneous Statistics (14) 
(30) 1843 For Income and Property Tax (Sche- 


dule A) ” 
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INVESTMENT AND TRADE BETWEEN 
BRITAIN AND ARGENTINA IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By H. S. FERNS 


I 


HE purpose of this paper is to examine the effect of changes in the 

| quantity and character of British investments in Argentina upon 

the flow of commodities in the Anglo-Argentine trade during the 
course of the nineteenth century. 

The modern economic connexion between Britain and the River Plate 
dates from 1806, when an unsuccessful attempt, initiated without the autho- 
rity of the British government, was made by Commodore Home Popham to 
destroy the power of the Spanish Crown in the viceroyalty of Buenos Aires. 
Although Popham’s invasion failed in its immediate purpose of conquest, it 
set in motion social and political movements which shattered the laws of the 
Indies and made possible the direct connexion of British merchants and 
manufacturers with the markets of South America. This had been the desire 
which had grown up after the Seven Years War, and was intensified by the 
French policies of economic warfare during two revolutions and their 
attendant wars. Confident of the superiority of their goods and their 
financial resources, and skilled in marketing techniques, British merchants 
in the late eighteenth-century sought a quicker turn-over and better access 
to markets than the old framework of relations with imperial Spain would 
allow.1 The great merchant fleet, freighted with goods worth more than 
£1,000,000, which anchored in the River Plate following the events of 1806 
represented the realization of desires and needs which had matured during 
half a century. 

Tooke and M’Culloch have told us about the ice-skates and warming- 
pans mistakenly sent to Montevideo and Buenos Aires. Cobbett thought 
the ‘knife grinders at Birmingham’ as well as the ‘men at Change’ were 
behind the invasion of Buenos Aires. Although Messrs Boulton of Soho 
got the order for minting the first copper coins of Buenos Aires,? the fact is 
that the British trade to Argentina was overwhelmingly a trade in textiles. 
The first fifty years or more of the Anglo-Argentine economic connexion 
may be described from the British side as an epoch of textiles. So long as 
British investment of capital in Argentina was limited to commerce and to 


1 This subject is thoroughly treated in A. Christelow, ‘Great Britain and the 
Trades from Cadiz and Lisbon to Spanish America and Brazil, 1759-1783’, 
Hispanic American Historical Review, Xxvu. 

2 Documentos para la Historia Argentina (Buenos Aires, 1921), XIV, 118. 
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private pastoral enterprises, principally sheep farms, the main staples of the 
British export trade to the River Plate were cotton goods and woollens. 

The predominance of textiles in the trade lasted until the early 1870’s, 
but the dethroning of cottons and woollens was under way from the early 
1860’s. In the years between 1861 and 1865 several joint-stock enterprises 
in Argentina were organized by British entrepreneurs with British capital; 
the Central Argentine Railway, the Buenos Aires and Great Southern 
Railway and the Bank of London and the River Plate were founded during 
these years. From this time forward iron and steel, manufactures wholly or 
partially of metal, and coal became increasingly important, and the primacy 
of textiles in the trade to Argentina passed away. At the same time the 
total value of British exports to the River Plate began to increase more 
rapidly than the rate of increase of total British exports.. 

Shortly before and immediately after the British recognition of Argentine 
independence in December 1824, investments in the public funds of the 
United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, in banks and in mining enterprises, 
were undertaken by British capitalists. These investments were uniformly 
unsuccessful largely due to a misjudgement of the political condition of the 
country and of the resources which could be brought into effective use with 
the existing labour force and means of transport. From the years 1824-9 to 
the period of renewed investment in the 1860’s the only successful invest- 
ments were made in private commercial firms, small craftsmen’s shops 
(there was a street of the English shopkeepers in Rosas’ Buenos Aires), and 
in individually owned pastoral enterprises. During this period British 
exports to Argentina were relatively static both in volume and in character. 
The rate of expansion was slow compared with the rate of expansion of 
British commerce generally. Thus, 


Table 1* 
Percentage Exports of British Percentage 
Years Total British increase over _—_— produce to increase over 
(inclusive) exports (£) 1815-19 Argentina (£) 1815-19 
1815-19 255,229,000 = 2,369,377 : 
1835-9 489,906,000 95°9 3,442,832 44°4 
1846-50 833,173,000 226-0 3,592,793 51-2 


es Based on figures in R. A. Humphreys, British Consular Reports on the Trade and Politics 
of Latin America (1940), App. 1; W. Parish, Buenos Ayres and the Provinces of the Rio de la 
Plata (1852), p. 369; W. Page, Commerce and Industry, ( 191g), ll, 70. 


In the 1840’s British merchants in Liverpool and London became im- 
patient at the relatively static condition of the River Plate trade. Surveying 
the trade of South America in 1841 Lord Palmerston listed the River Plate 
as one of those great arteries of potential commerce which should be ‘opened 
up’ by negotiation.! Lord Aberdeen was unwilling to rely solely upon talk. 
Partly to please the mercantile interests and partly to please the French he 
joined in an Anglo-French programme of armed intervention in Argen- 
tina in 1845 with a view to opening the Rio de la Plata and the Parana to 


1 Foreign Office 96/20, Note to the Board of Trade, 15 February, 1841. 
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direct trade between the outer world and the interior of the Argentine 
Republic and Paraguay.! The only effect of this resort to force was to upset 
existing trade and to draw from the British community in Buenos Aires an 
urgent request to leave off such efforts to improve their prospects. After 
the overthrow of the cattle baron General Juan Manuel Rosas in 1852, the 
new Argentine government met a representative of the British government 
and ‘being desirous of strengthening the bonds of friendship which so 
happily subsist between their respective States and Countries, and con- 
vinced that the surest means of arriving at this result is to take in concert 
all measures requisite for facilitating and developing commercial relations 
.. resolved to determine by Treaty the conditions of the free navigation of 
the Rivers Parana and Uruguay, and thus to remove the obstacles which 
have hitherto impeded their navigation.’? A treaty was signed, but the 
removal of political obstacles to trade and navigation was not enough to 
improve very greatly the market for British goods. In 1858 the British 
Vice-Consul at Rosario spoke of the river journey into Santa Fé Province 
as a ‘difficult, tedious and expensive navigation’, and he reported that 
Buenos Aires, to which British merchants had always had access since 1806, 
was much the best market. 


II 


Institutional change alone could not improve the Argentine market for 
British goods. What was needed was the development of the Argentine 
economy by the investment of capital. Some Englishmen and some Argen- 
tinos had seen this in the 1820’s, but it was then impossible. In the disturbed 
and revolutionary period from 1852 to 1861 an increasingly powerful group 
in Argentina began to favour the view that foreign capital must be brought 
in and the conditions created to induce its flow. The Constitution of 1853, 
indeed, charged the government with the duty of ‘promoting industrial 
enterprise, immigration, the construction of railways and navigable canals, 
the colonization of public lands, the introduction and establishment of new 
industries and the importation of foreign capital’ (Article 67). 

During the ten years following the overthrow of Rosas the conditions for 
realizing these constitutional duties were established. After prolonged nego- 
tiations between the authorities of the Province of Buenos Aires and the 
British Consul-General* a law was passed by the Provincial Legislature 
authorizing the repayment of the defaulted loan of 1824 floated by Messrs 
Baring Bros. The repayment of the capital of £1,000,000 and defaulted 
interest amounting to £1,600,000 was undertaken.®? Claims made by 
British subjects against the Argentine authorities on account of seizures of 
property and forced loans were referred to a Mixed Commission for settle- 


1 Cady, J. F., Foreign Intervention in the Rio de la Plata (Philadelphia, 1929), 
pp. 100ff. 

2 Accounts and Papers, 1854, LXXII, 9. 

3 Accounts and Papers, 1859, XXX, 4. 

4 Recorded in F.O. 6/187, 188 and 189. 

5 J. B. Pena, La Deuda Argentina (Buenos Aires, 1907), 1, 386; F.O. 6/201. 
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ment.! A policy concerning railway concessions was worked out, and the 
investor was assured that profits at the rate of 7 % would be guaranteed by 
the state.2 In 1862 several important enterprises were organized by British 
business men. In 1866 a loan of £2,500,000 was marketed in London on 
behalf of the National Government of Argentina by Barings. Thereafter 
capital flowed fairly steadily from Britain to Argentina, although with 
great variations in the rate of investment from year to year, 

The problem of studying historically the increment and distribution of 
the British capital investment in Argentina is beset with many difficulties 
and uncertainties. The increment in total investment is not necessarily the 
same thing as the export of capital, and neither bear any direct relation- 
ship to the export of goods. Generally it is to be observed in the case under 
discussion that the increment in capital, its export and the export of goods 
move in the same direction during quinquennial periods of time. The 
measurement of these elements at particular points in time is extremely 
difficult. The export of goods presents little difficulty provided we are 
prepared to measure exports in sterling values recorded by the British 
Customs authorities. The measurement of the net real export of capital is 
next to impossible given our present sources of information. The measure- 
ment of the total investment and its increment is possible provided we are 
willing to accept the estimates as approximations. Here we shall endea- 
vour simply to calculate the total investment at different points in time and 
similarly the export of goods. 

Before 1865 the measurement of the value of the British investment in 
Argentina is impossible from the sources presently available. The invest- 
ment in the loan of 1824 together with the acknowledged accumulated 
interest charges amounted in 1857, when its repayment was undertaken, to 
£2,600,000. How much British capital was invested in commercial firms 
and pastoral enterprises is something which cannot be guessed. With the 
development of joint-stock enterprises in the 1860’s part at least of the invest- 
ment became a matter of public record. Before long, joint-stock investment 
became the most important part of the total investment. Thus, by working 
with the investment in Argentine state securities made through the agency 
of British banking firms and payable in sterling, in joint-stock enterprises 
having head offices in London and in other Argentine securities listed on 
the London Stock Exchange, we are able to arrive at some notion of the 
size of the British investment in Argentina at several points of time. 
Table 2 states in summary form the British investment in joint-stock 
enterprises and public funds. 

This increment in the British investment in Argentina was accompanied 
by an increase in exports to the River Plate. As the amount of capital 
invested increased, not only did the volume and value of exports increase, 
but they began to run ahead—very far ahead after 1880—of the general 
increase in British exports (see Table 3, p. 208). 


1 F.O. 6/206. 


* The evolution of railway policy can be studied from laws on the subject in 
Registro Oficial de la Republica Argentina (Buenos Aires, 1880), 111, p. 207-8, and tv, 473. 
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Table 2 
. At the end Amount 
of the year of capital (£) 
1857 2,605,000* 
1865 53375,000T 
1875 23,059,000$ 
1885 45,602,0008 
1890 174,768,722|| 
1900 189,040,000 9] 


* This is the debt of the province of Buenos Aires acknowledged by the law of 29 
October, 1857, consisting of £1,000,000 on account of the loan of 1824 bearing interest at 
6% and £1,641,000 in 3 % bonds issued on account of defaulted interest on the capital 
sum. By the end of the year £36,000 had been repaid. 

t This is made up of the unrepaid portion of the loan of 1824 plus unrepaid defaulted 
interest plus the authorized capital of two railways and one bank. 

{ Compiled from data in M. G. Mulhall, The English in South America (Buenos Aires, 
1878), p. 529. 

§ The Economist, 23 January, 1886. This is the estimated amount outstanding. The 
market value was slightly higher. 

|| This estimate is based, after considerable revision and correction, upon an estimate 
made by Arthur Herbert, Commercial Secretary of H.B.M. Legation in Buenos Aires and 
printed in Accounts and Papers, 1892, LXxx1, 92—3. Herbert’s total was £204,000,000. Two 
modern estimates are J. F. Rippy, ‘The British Investment Boom of the 1880’s in Latin 
America’, Hispanic American Historical Review, Xxx, 282 ff.; and J. H. Williams, Argentine 
International Trade under Inconvertible Paper (Gambridge, U.S.A., 1920), p. 103. Rippy’s total 
is £154,338,385. Williams estimated all foreign investments on 1 January 1892 at 
£ 184,500,000. 

4 Estimate by the Argentine banking firm of Tornquist y Cia quoted in Williams, 
Op. Cit., p. 150, D: 3. 

{il 

The expansion of investment was accompanied by a change in the 
character of the trade to Argentina. We can examine this change in 
character most conveniently by working with two general classes of goods 
which accounted together for more than 80 % of the value of all goods 
exported from Britain to the River Plate during the course of the nineteenth 
century. These classes are (1) textiles and manufacture thereof (i.e. apparel 
and haberdashery), and (2) fuel and manufactures wholly or partially of 
metal. The export of textiles developed as follows: 


Table 4* 
Years Total Cotton Apparel and 
(inclu- textiles goods Woollens Linens Silks haber- 
sive) (£) (£) (£) (£) (£)  dashery(£) 
1818 626,978 333,299 227,986 27,839 16,306 21,548 


1850-4 3,154,235 ~—«*1,761,826 ~—- 1,052,188 129,840 = 72,546 137,835 
1858-62 4,501,202 2,709,115 1,131,773 202,046 62,266 396,002 
1863-7 7,475,766 4,368,828  —1,759,645 629,839 69,611 647,813 
1870-4 7,747,629 4,788,728 1,617,701 3975727 oes 942,473 
1875-9 5,758,258 3,951,425 1,265,658 = 277,084 oss 264,091 
1886-90 11,095,639 6,720,497 3,450,946 = 421,739 148,723 353,734 
1891-95 10,343,287 7,665,753 2,259,400 244,485 83,832 89,817 
* The figures for 1818 are from Humphreys, op. cit. p. 56; the rest from Accounts and 
Papers, various years. 
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1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
18098 
1899 
1900 
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Table 3* 


Amount of British 
Capital in 
Argentina (£) 


2,605,000 


23,059,000 


45,602,000 


174,768,722 


189,040,000 


British exports 
to Argentina (£) 
100= £1,267,125 

58-6 

78:9 
10I°4 

79°6 

75°4 
140°6 
109'I 

68-2 
104°2 
138-7 
152°4 
2242 
223°9 
150°5 
179°2 
185-0 
194°4 
308-7 
294°3 
245°3 
188-3 
1220 
16571 
183-7 
162°8 
192°5 
263-6 
328-8 
387-0 
485-0 
367°8 
409°6 
491°6 
604°3 
843°0 
664-2 
33571 
447°8 
436°9 
356°3 
422°1 
522°5 
378-9 
440°8 
490°1 
563°7 


Total British 
exports (£) 
100= £115,821,000 
100°7 
121-0 
126-2 
120°6 
134°4 
141°2 
137°8 
134°8 
1700 
183-6 
188-9 
206°3 
194°9 
196-6 
204°6 
210°7 
244°4 
271-6 
268-5 
257°0 
243°2 
221°8 
217°0 
211-9 
214°8 
247°3 
256°5 
264°7 
263°7 
256-0 
234°4 
232°2 
242°8 
257°8 
272°5 
283°4 
266-8 
251°3 
239°3 
236-4 
247°0 
255°7 
254:0 
253°9 
2845 
306-0 


* Compiled from Accounts and Papers, various years, 1854-5 to IgOI 
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The export of fuel and manufactures of metal developed as follows: 


Table 5* 
Total fuel and Machinery and 
Years manufactures of Coal and coke Iron and steel millwork 
(inclusive) metal (£) (£) (£) (£) 
1818 29,302 1,132 8,390 — 
1850-4 403,844. 14,236 141,938 — 
1858-62 675,839 56,509 325,450 41,417 
1863-7 1,757,974 120,355 1,096,195 181,954 
1870-4 4,435,841 370,877 2,714,273 481,749 
1875-9 255573950 203,987 1,655,895 242,800 
1886—go 18,179,909 1,603,821 9,604,917 325933978 
1891-5 9,189,276 2,285,463 352435568 2,240,880 
Railway 
Years Hardware and carriages and Implementsand Telegraphic 
(inclusive) cutlery (£) parts (£) tools (£) apparatus (£) 
1818 19,780 — — = 
1850-4 247,670 — aS = 
1858-62 252,463 — — — 
1863-7 379,470 ae a >; 
1870-4 770,652 = — 98,290 
1875-9 407,320 = — 47,984, 
1886—g0 707,276 3,008,017 258,893 141,007 
1891-5 207,263 885,529 236,693 89,880 


* See the sources for Table 4. 


1818 is the only year before 1854 for which detailed figures of British 
exports to Argentina are readily available. The years 1850-4 are the first 
quinquennium for which detailed figures are available. The quinquennium 
1858—62 was the last five years before the commencement of investment in 
long distance railways, and the succeeding five years are the first of the 
period of modern capital investment. The years 1870-4 were a period of 
investment heavier than had hitherto been known; 1875-9 a period of 
depression and a low rate of investment. 1886-90 were years of extremely 
heavy and rapid investment. 1891-5 were the years of the Baring Crisis, 
capital loss and low investment. 

The changes in the export trade pattern may be conveniently read in 
percentages in Table 6. 

The trade statistics for the years 1865-80 are in some respects unsatis- 
factory. The Customs authorities were slow to change their classifications 
of goods, and their failure to keep abreast of the revolution in the trade to 
Argentina led to a very large increase in the unilluminating category ‘other 
articles’. Telegraphic apparatus was not noticed as a separate category 
until 1871 and railway rolling stock was not identified until 1881. For this 
reason the full effects of capital investment are masked during the critical 
years 1865-80, and we can assume that for these years Table 6 does not 
fully reveal the tendencies at work, 

None the less the tendencies are clear enough. Capital investment and 
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Table 6. Percentage of total exports from the United Kingdom to Argentina 
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the development of the Argentine economy led to a steady increase in total 
British exports to the River Plate. At the same time coal and manufactures 
of metal became increasingly important. This was true even before the 
period of investment in joint-stock enterprises and public funds. The in- 
creased importance of metal manufactures in 1850-4 compared with 1818 
is associated with the development of sheep farming and the growth of the 
city of Buenos Aires. The consumption of smithing iron and hardware and 
cutlery increased as the estancia matured as a productive organism, which it 
did in the 1830’s. It is the building of long-distance railways, however, 
which significantly changed the pattern of exports. While investment 
activity increased, exports of fuel, iron and steel and manufactures of metal 
expanded most rapidly; when investment slackened or ceased this trade 
fell off more rapidly than the export of textiles. This was most pronounced 
after the Baring Crisis of 1890-1. The crisis of 1875-9 had a somewhat 
different consequence. 

During the years of depression, 1875-9, total British exports fell to 
£ 10,402,526, compared with £18,579,249 for the quinquennium 1870-4, 
but neither the proportion of fuels and metals nor the proportion of textiles 
declined. Both increased, although the proportion of textiles increased 
much more than that of fuel and metal. The depression hit the trade 
in chinaware, saddlery and haberdashery most severely. This was due to 
the particular nature of the crisis of 1875-9 in the Argentine Republic. 

The crisis, in so far as it affected Argentina, was neither a crisis of over- 
production nor one of under-production. It was essentially a crisis of con- 
fidence caused by a fall of commodity prices in Argentina and of economic 
upset elsewhere in the world. In spite of a general decline of prices the hard 
peso value of Argentine exports increased by more than $35,000,000 from 
$188,442,886 for the quinquennium 1870-4 to $223,281,328 for the years 
1875-9. This meant a tremendous increase in commodity movements even 


* Based on the trade returns contained in the message of the President of the 
Republic to the Argentine Congress, South American Journal, 4 August, 1881. 
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in circumstances of depression and crisis. As a result both the consumption 
of consumers’ necessities such as cotton goods and of capital goods such 
as iron and steel was better maintained than the consumption of less 
indispensable commodities. 

In the last quarter of 1875 commercial failures in Argentina exceeded 
£10,000,000,' but both 1875 and 1876 were good years from the point of 
view of British investors in Argentine rails. While the chairmen of the 
boards of British banks in Argentina were telling of perilous times, the 
directors of the Buenos Aires and Great Southern Railway were planning 
an extension of their line at a cost of £350,000.? It was only in 1877 and 
1878 that the railways felt the pinch, and this was in part due to floods and 
crop failures as well as to sterling losses on account of the great depreciation 
in the Argentine currency. But in 1879 business had sufficiently recovered 
for the Buenos Aires and Great Southern Railway to start building new 
lines and laying down steel rails over their whole system.? Although no new 
enterprises of any consequence were undertaken by British investors in the 
Argentine during the years 1875-9, the period was actually one of increasing 
economic activity, increasing exports and the further investment of capital 
by some, at least, of the existing firms. 

The Baring Crisis of 1890-1 developed along different lines to the crisis 
of 1875-9. In 1890-1 it was the turn of the railways and investors in public 
funds to experience difficulties. The leading British bank in Argentina, the 
Bank of London and the River Plate, paid 10 %, increased its reserve funds 
by £50,000 and increased its paid-up capital in 1891. 1892 was another 
crisis year as far as railway shareholders and government bondholders were 
concerned, but the London and River Plate paid 124 %, put another 
£50,000 in the reserve and started a pension and benevolent fund for its 
employees with a contribution of £10,000.4 Although it had to reduce 
profits to 24 % in 1892, the Anglo-Argentine Bank got through the crisis 
easily enough. On the other hand the investors in Argentine rails were 
suffering from a fall in profits and an even more disastrous fall in the 
exchange value of their holdings. Although the total capital invested in 
Argentine railways rose from £43,592,000 in 1888 to £74,710,000 in 1891 
net profits fell from £1,484,000 in 1888 to £943,000 in 1891.° The Buenos 
Aires and Great Southern, which paid 12 % in 1887, paid only 4 % in 
1891, and the Central’s profits fell even more severely from 12 to ? % in the 
same period of time. The public funds of Argentina were, with the exception 
of part of the debt of the National Government, in default by the end of 
1890. Thus, the Baring Crisis, unlike the crisis of 1875-9, was a crisis for 
investors in railways and public funds rather than for investors in banks 
and commercial enterprises. 


1 The Bankers’ Magazine (1876), XXxv1, 43. 

2 Herapath’s Railway and Commercial Journal (1875), XXXVvU, 456. 

3 Tbid., (1880), xLu, 461, 1245. 

4 The Bankers’ Magazine (1893), LI, 1. 

5 Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, Twentieth Annual Report 


(1892), p. 34. 
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The decline in railway profits and the default of interest payments on 
public funds affected severely the export of capital to Argentina. For ten 
years no new Argentine government securities made their appearance in 
London. The increment in the investment in public funds during the de- 
cade 1891-1900 was due entirely to the numerous agreements between 
bondholders and the Argentine authorities to accept bonds in lieu of 
defaulted interest. The increase in British capital invested in Argentine 
rails during the years 1891-1900 can be explained almost entirely by the 
issue of $50,000,000 of gold bonds in lieu of payments of railway profits 
guaranteed by the government or for the extinction of guarantee contracts. 
During the 18g0’s the increase of real railway capital took the form of 
increasing and improving rolling stock and freight handling equipment, 
deficiencies in which had been the subject of an unusual warning by the 
Foreign Office as early as 1888.1 

Thus the Baring Crisis had the consequence in the period of adjustment 
which followed of reducing the relative importance of iron and steel and 
manufactures of metal in the Argentine trade. On the other hand the 
expansion of the Argentine economy which followed the Baring Crisis, 
characterized as it was by the increase of population more rapidly than 
capital, led to an absolute as well as relative increase in the amount of 
British cotton goods sold in the River Plate area. 


IV 


The first quinquennium for which detailed trade returns are available, 
1854-8, reveals the predominance of pastoral products in the Argentine 
trade to Great Britain. Thus, 


Table 7. Argentine exports to the United Kingdom, 1854-8 inclusive 


Amount Total 

(£) (%) 
Total exports to United Kingdom _ 6,086,897 — 
Hides 2,322,914 38-1 
Horsehair 271,054 4°4 
Bones 272,941 4°4. 
Grease 308,289 5:0 
Wool 831,711 13°6 
Tallow 1,235,668 20:8 
Sheepskins 158,014 26 


Total pastoral products exported to 5,403,591 88-7 
United Kingdom, 1854-8 inclusive 


The absence of detailed figures make it difficult to analyse the Argentine 
trade to the United Kingdom during the first half-century of the modern 
history of Anglo-Argentine economic intercourse, but there are good 


* F.O. 6/399. The circular letter sent by the Foreign Office at the direction of 
the Marquis of Salisbury to the directors of British railways in ‘Acgennidaenee 
published in the South American Journal 7 July 1888. 
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reasons for believing that the trade of the 1850’s was substantially different 
in many respects to the Argentine export trade to Great Britain of the last 
years of the Napoleonic wars and the revolutionary and immediately post- 
revolutionary period down to 1829. During that time Argentina relied 
principally upon the export of hides and specie to pay for its imports 
from abroad. Both these commodities found a ready sale in Great 
Britain. 

In the days before the industrial use of rubber and the invention or 
development of modern bearings, plywood, plastics, chemical surfacing 
agents and elastic metals, leather was relatively more important as an 
industrial raw material than it is at present. Just when Britain became 
a ‘leather deficit’ area is not certain, but in 1800 parliament passed the 
Flaying Act, which had in view two objectives: to simplify craft practices in 
the working of leather and to economize the use of hides. In 1816 a Select 
Committee on the Leather Trade considered the whole question of working 
leather and the procurement of supplies. Testifying before the Committee, 
one tanner, Samuel Lafone, who was reported to be one of the largest 
tanners in the country, stated that of the 40,000 to 50,000 hides tanned 
annually in his yards only 10,000 were British hides and the remainder 
imported. In 1810 Britain imported 1,867,618 raw hides, and exports were 
negligible; they amounted to 1838 hides in 1816.” 

At a time when Britain was importing an increasing number of hides, the 
hide trade with Russia, Spain and Prussia was interrupted by war. This was 
the opportunity for the estancieros and merchants of La Plata. Of the 
5,653,761 rawhides imported into Britain during the years 1810-15, 
3,089,694 came from the River Plate.® 

During the same period $1,584,656 of specie was exported from Buenos 
Aires.* This came from the mines of Bolivia obtained in exchange for food, 
mules, textiles and foreign manufactures. As far as we know most of this 
specie went to Britain or elsewhere on British account. 

With the close of the Napoleonic Wars the demand for hides contracted 
and Russia, Spain and Prussia re-entered the hide market. British imports 
from Argentina declined. In the years 1825-9 only 422,067 cwt. of a total 
British importation of 1,163,918 cwt. of hides came from the River Plate.® 
While this was happening the export of specie declined, but for different 
reasons. The productivity of the mines of Bolivia had been in decline for 
nearly two centuries before the revolution. The revolution was the last 
blow, for it dispersed the labour force. Attempts to introduce improved 
mining techniques financed by joint-stock companies failed. Placer mining 
by individuals could not nearly fill the gap left by the disappearance of the 
old imperial mining organizations. In the mid-1820’s there was a last 


1 Accounts and Papers, 1816, V1, 93. 

2 Accounts and Papers, 1830, Xxv, 264-5. 

3 Thid. 

4 Humphreys, op cit., App. F, between pp. 60 and 61. 

5 Report of the Select Committee on the Leather Trade, mentioned above. 
8 Accounts and Papers, 1830, XXV, 264-5. 
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heavy export of specie, and then the flow ceased. In the 1840’s specie does 
not figure at all in Argentine export statistics.+ 

This post-revolutionary crisis in the staple trade of Argentina was at the 
root of much of the political disorder of the times. In the 1830's and 1840 S 
there was an important evolution of the pastoral industry in the direction of 
sheep-farming. Wool and tallow replaced specie as export staples, and new 
markets were found for hides. In the new Argentine trade of the 1830’s and 
1840’s Britain did not figure as largely as she had done in the period of the 
Napoleonic wars and the revolution. Argentine wool was too coarse to find 
a large entry into the British market, and Argentine oxhides sold more 
readily in the United States of America than they did in Britain. Indeed 
the eastern seaboard of the United States became in the 1840’s and 1850’s 
one of the most important of Argentine markets both for hides and wool. 
Britain, however, purchased most of Argentina’s tallow and a large pro- 
portion of her horsehides. These were the most valuable part of the Argen- 
tine exports, and in the 1850’s Argentina was actually selling more to 
Britain in terms of sterling values than she was buying from the United 
Kingdom. In the years 1854-8 inclusive purchases from the Argentine 
over-balanced sales there by £6,086,947 to £5,303,721. 

As we have already observed the investment of British capital in Argen- 
tine railways, banks, public funds and processing plants led to an immediate 
large increase in the sale of British products in Argentina. There was, 
however, no immediate increase of any great magnitude in the sale of 
Argentine produce in Great Britain. It is not possible to discern any steady 
upward trend in the total receipts from the sale of Argentine produce in 
Great Britain until 1887. During nineteen of the thirty-four years, 1854-87, 
Argentine sales in Britain were actually less than they were in 1854. In the 
early 1880’s Britain consumed less than 10 % of Argentina’s exports; 
France and Belgium together bought five times as much from the River 
Plate as Britain. But by 1895 Britain was consuming 20 % of all Argentine 
exports, and Britain was Argentina’s most important single market. 
Table 8 describes the movement numerically. 

The revolution in the Argentine trade to Britain, which, beginning in 
the late 1880's, developed its full momentum after the Baring Crisis, was 
associated almost entirely with the transformation of the Argentine eco- 
nomy from one predominantly pastoral into one partly pastoral and partly 
agricultural; from one producing principally industrial raw materials into 
one producing very considerable supplies of food. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century Britain was importing less than 5 % of the volume of hides 
and horsehair that she had been importing in the middle of the century. In 
the years 1896-1900 receipts from the tallow trade were less than half what 
they had been in 1854-8, although the volume was about the same as it had 
been forty-five years previously. The wool trade was the only trade in 
pastoral products used in industry which had improved; about four times 
as much wool earned about three times as much sterling in 1896-1 goo as it 


1 M. Burgin, The Economic Aspects of Argentine Federali 820-18 - 
bridshisUes ck Aacu®)s-po ks tice mga SA te tae 
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Table 8 
Imports from 
Argentina into the Total British 

Year United Kingdom (£) imports (£) 
1854 100= £1,285,186 100=£152,389,000 
1860 85°4 138°1 
1865 78:9 177°8 
1870 115°7 198°3 
1871 154°7 Q17°2 
1872 148-0 232°1 
1873 202°6 243°6 
1874 98-9 243°4. 
1875 1058 245°3 
1876 129°6 246-1 
1877 132°2 258-8 
1878 86-0 241-9 
1879 644 238°1 
1880 68-9 269'8 
1881 45°4 255°9 
1882 96:0 271°0 
1883 73°5 280-7 
1884. gor! 255°8 
1885 146-1 243°4. 
1886 128°1 229°5 
1887 169°3 237°6 
1888 206-8 254°3 
1889 156°9 280-6 
1890 321-3 276-0 
1891 268°5 285-7 
1892 353°3 278-0 
1893 376-3 205°5 
1894 481-6 267-9 
1895 7614 273°4 
1896 698-3 289°9 
1897 448°5 295'9 
1898 606-0 308-7 
1899 851°5 317°6 
1900 1017°9 350°1 


Table 9. Imports into the United Kingdom from Argentina, 1896-1900 inclusive 


Total imports Amount (£) Total (%) 
1896-1900 inclusive 46,539,227 — 
Live cattle 5 488,426 11°8 
Live sheep 255555143 5:4 
Chilled and frozen mutton 6,744,100 145 
Chilled and frozen beef 1,215,246 2°6 
Wheat and flour 13,324,860 28:6 
Maize 7,204,850 15'5 
Butter 428,423 0:8 
Linseed 3,551,056 7°6 
Wool 1,756,200 or 
Sheepskins 1,004,454 2°5 
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had done in 1854-8. Table g illustrates the character of the trade at the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

Railways, wire fencing and mechanical reapers and threshers made 
possible the conversion of the Pampas from pasture to arable, and British 
capital helped to finance the conversion. Refrigeration and steel steamships 
made possible the meat trade. Argentina, which had been an importer of 
cereals and flour during the first half of the nineteenth century, began to 
export wheat, maize and linseed after the completion of the first lines of the 
Central Argentine Railway and the Buenos Aires and Great Southern in 
the early 1870’s. Britain bought small consignments of River Plate cereals 
from 1876 onward, but it was not until 1885 that Argentine wheat and 
maize began to flood into the British market. 

No adequate notion of the astonishing size of this flood can be derived 
from a study of value statistics. The volume of Argentine cereals entering 
the British market increased much more rapidly than the sterling receipts 
from their sale. Thus, 

Table 10 


Value of Argentine Quantity of Argen- 
wheat imported tine wheat imported 
into the United into the United 


Year Kingdom (£) Kingdom (cwt.) 
1878 100= £113,600 100= 21,887 cwt. 
1879 639°2 826-2 
1880 1OI*5 1163 
1881 orl orl 

1882 fo) fe) 

1883 4415 572°6 
1884 642-0 961°3 
1885 883-9 1527°3 
1886 695°9 1228-0 
1887 2735°3 4638-3 
1888 4788-8 8006-0 
1889 100°6 i727 
1890 7726-6 12844°2 

1891 8130°5 11327°4 
1892 9392°2 15841°2 
1893 17902'0 35856-9 
1894 25007°2 60658-8 
1895 27296°3 52104°2 7 
1896 10590°6 225210 
1897 2344-6 4264°6 
1898 12899:2 18899:2 
1899 26632°3 519542 
1900 44771°4 84661-7 


The Argentine wheat economy grew up a giant stripped for the com- 
petitive fight. The soil of the Pampas was rich and deep. The frontier was 
expanding north and south. Immigrants poured in during the 1880’s, and 
they began to pour in again by the mid—r8g0’s. From 1885 onward there 
was both currency and credit inflation. Wages ran behind prices from 1888. 
to 1895," and labour was largely unorganized. The system of share cropping 

* Williams, op cit. p. 193. 
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and the absence of local grain storage space as well as the inadequacy of 
terminal elevators insured that the crop had to be marketed as soon as it 
was threshed or shortly afterward. Thus, the Argentine grain producer was 
supplying a perpetual hurried sale of his produce. He was compelled to look 
at his total receipts and not at his return per unit produced. The factors in the 
productive complex being what they were, he tended to cover his costs even 
though prices were, until 1896, constantly falling. In the early nineteenth 
century the competitive power of the British cotton industry ruined the 
Argentine weaving crafts; in the late nineteenth century the competitive 
power of Argentine farmers, made possible in a considerable degree by 
investments of British capital, helped along the ruination of the British 
farmer. Even before the flood of Argentine wheat had truly started, 
Arthur James Balfour, contemplating his sister’s progeny, wished that his 
little nephew had been a niece because ‘they tell me girls are cheaper in the 
long run, no unimportant consideration with wheat at 32s....’. 

The Argentine meat trade goes back to colonial times, but the trade in 
meat with Great Britain dates from the late 1860’s when Liebig’s technique 
of boiling down and bottling bulls was introduced into the River Plate by 
British capitalists. The trade in extractum carnis, as the classical butchers 
named their product, was never a very important part of the Anglo- 
Argentine trade in spite of a fairly substantial investment of capital. In 
1880 George Drabble, probably the ablest of all British business men con- 
nected with Argentina, founded the River Plate Fresh Meat Company 
Limited. By 1885 several Argentine and English firms were in the field. 
Between 1883 and 1888 frozen mutton exports increased from 17,165 to 
873,460 carcasses. All was not plain sailing, however. At the end of 1884 
Drabble told his shareholders that their business was running at a loss, and 
that more capital was needed.” As he explained, technical difficulties of 
production in Argentina had not been wholly overcome, and in Britain 
there was some ‘sales resistance’ to frozen mutton in spite of the fact that 
Alderman Worthington of Manchester had declared that Argentine frozen 
mutton ‘made quite as good a hot-pot as he got at the Reform Club’.? In 
1886 a large Argentine meat-freezing firm, the ‘Congeladora Argentina’, 
which had been started with the support of the powerful union of land- 
owners, the ‘Sociedad Rural’, failed. In 1887 the Rural Society started to 
put pressure on the government to assist the meat trade. A system of export 
bonuses was established in November 1887, and a year later the govern- 
ment undertook to guarantee 5 % on all capital invested in meat-freezing 
establishments. 

According to the commercial secretary of the British Legation in Argen- 
tina, government assistance did not count for nearly as much as the credit 
and monetary inflation which was cutting paper dollar costs faster than the 
reduction in sterling sales receipts.4 The freezing of mutton was yielding 


1 B. E. C. Dugdale, Arthur James Balfour (1939), 1, 82. 

2 The South American Journal, 13 December, 1884. 

3 Ibid. 3 January, 1884. 

4 F.O. 6/405, G. Jenner to the Marquis of Salisbury, 18 March, 1889. 
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a profit by 1889. Not so the freezing of beef. The trouble was the Argentine 
cattle. The flesh of the criollo steer was scarcely distinguishable from the hide. 
As early as 1882 the Buenos Aires Standard had pointed out the poor quality 
of Argentine cattle for freezing purposes. Until 1890 the Argentine actually 
bought more cattle—breeding stock—in Britain than she sold there. Once 
the herds had been developed on the Pampas, beef began to pour into 
Britain. But it was mainly on the hoof. Frozen or chilled beef did not come 
into its own until the Boer War. 


In a free international trading system such as that which existed in the 
later nineteenth century there are, of course, no reasons why the exchange 
of commodities between any two countries should ever be in balance. An 
examination of the total receipts from the sale of Argentine commodities in 
Britain and British commodities in the Argentine reveals, however, that 
during the years 1854-63, before British capital began to flow to Argentina, 
receipts from the sale of each other’s commodities tended towards an equality. 
Once capital investment was undertaken Britain consistently sold more 
in Argentina than she bought thence, and any trends towards a balance 
were coincident with either mild or severe crises. This persisted until the 
years of the Baring Crisis. From 1889 to 1893 there was a steady decline 
(with a slight upturn in 1892) in the excess of British sales over purchases in 
the Anglo-Argentine trade. In 1893 purchases of Argentine commodities 
in Britain began to exceed in value sales in Argentina. From 1893 to the 
end of the century this tendency developed very strongly. The record of the 
whole development can be conveniently set down graphically as follows: 


1889 | £8,665,697 
= — 


The balance of commodity sales in_|_ 
the Anglo-Argentine trade, 1854-19 


Excess of British exports to Argentina 
over imports thence 


Excess of British imports from 
Argentina over sales there 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND MEMORANDA 


MULTILATERALISM, BALTIC TRADE, AND 
THE MERCANTILISTS 


By ELI F. HECKSCHER 


entitled ‘Treasure and Trade Balances: the Mercantilist Problem’. It is 

mainly intended to be a defence of mercantilist ideas and policies based 
upon the experience of the last few years after the end of the Second World War. 
As far as I know, Mr Wilson’s argument is a novel one and so merits a brief 
discussion. This is the reason for my paper. 

Mr Wilson is concerned with the views of mercantilist writers in respect of 
what was called particular balances of trade, the need in their eyes of having not 
only a total excess of exports over imports, but such an excess in the trade, if 
possible, with each particular country. Mr Wilson starts from the attitude of 
Lord Keynes and Professor G. N. Clark and, like them, he wants to find an 
explanation of mercantilist tendencies in the actual economic conditions of the 
times, which are alleged to have returned in our own days. 

Mr Wilson’s contention seems to be a double one. First, trade in his view was 
bilateral in the seventeenth century and has become so once more in the 1940's; 
criticism of mercantilists from the point of view of multilateral experience must 
then be invalid. Secondly, he thinks, the most important part of the difficulty 
was to be found in trade with the Baltic, from whence came the naval stores, which 
were an inescapable necessity, so that this trade had to go on in spite of its 
commercially unfavourable results. An excess of exports to other countries 
therefore was justified in order to cover the loss of bullion in the Baltic trade. 
I shall deal with these two contentions in turn. 


\ N earlier number of this Review! contains a paper by Mr Charles Wilson 


I 


With regard to bilateralism, the most characteristic statement made by Mr Wilson 
probably is the following one: 


Like their descendants in the 1940’s, the mercantilists had more reason than 
the classical economists to know that overall trade balances are not always 
a satisfactory answer to the problem of international payments; to know that an 
account of a nation’s trade which in toto shows a favourable balance may yet 
contain within itself hard cores of individually unbalanceable trades. The 
solution of the problem lay then, as now, in the formation of a system of multi- 
lateral payments, but that entailed an international credit and currency structure 
which were unthinkable to seventeenth-century Englishmen. Until that became 
practicable, a store of precious metals remained the principal and often the only 
link between a series of channels of trade each of which was essentially bilateral. 


This statement contains a combination of two elements. The idea of multilateral 
international payments is said to have been ‘unthinkable’ to mercantilists; in 


1 Econ. Hist. Rev., 2nd Ser., m (1949), 152 ff. 
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actual life trade likewise remained bilateral until much later. Let us take these 
two elements separately. 

With regard to the views of mercantilists, Mr Wilson would not have had to go 
further than to Thomas Mun—to whom he refers repeatedly—in order to find 
out what mercantilists thought about multilateral payments. In several places 
in the best-known of his two pamphlets, England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade, Mun 
illustrates his arguments through references to the ways of trade. I shall give an 
instance from his fourteenth chapter, directed against Malynes. 


Here I must consider, first, that the principal efficient cause of this loss [by 
Exchange] is a greater value in wares brought from Amsterdam then we carry 
thither, which make more deliverers then takers here by Exchange, whereby the 
money is under-valued to the benefit of the taker: hereupon the deliverer, rather 
than he will lose by his money, doth consider those countries unto which we 
carry more wares in value than we receive from them, as namely, Spain, Italy, 
and others; to which places he is sure (for the reasons aforesaid) that he shall ever 
deliver his money with profit. But now you will say that the money is further 
from Amsterdam than before: How shall it be got together? Yes, well enough; 
and the further about will prove the nearest way home, if it come at last with 
good profit; the first part whereof being made (as we have supposed) in Spain. 
From thence I consider where to make my second gain, and finding that the 
Florentines send out a greater value in cloth of gold and silver, wrought silks and 
rashes to Spain than they receive in fleece wools, West-India hides, sugar, and 
cochineal, I know I cannot miss of my purpose by delivering money for Florence; 
where (still upon the same ground) I direct my course from thence to Venice, and 
there find that my next benefit must be at Frankfort or Antwerp, until at last 
I come to Amsterdam by a shorter or longer course, according to such advantages 
as the times and places shall afford me. 


This is multilateral trade with a vengeance. It is an accurate description of 
arbitrage (Arbitration in Exchange), the normal method in multilateral trade; 
and this description of seventeenth-century practice would have been applicable 
to the nineteenth century as well. 

Nor was this view confined to Mun and the rest of the advocates of the East 
India trade. They might perhaps be considered to be biased—though of course 
the conclusion that multilateral trade was ‘unthinkable’ to them would be 
no more correct in that case—as a great deal of bullion was needed in that trade. 
The charge would be equally inapplicable to their opponents; and though Mun’s 
and Misselden’s vigorous polemics were directed against Gerard Malynes and his 
allies, there was not the slightest disagreement between the two groups with 
regard to the existence of multilateral trade. Malynes almost always wrote very 
confusedly, but he does not leave the shadow of a doubt with regard to his 
affirmation of multilateral trade. In one instance he described two streams of 
payment balancing one another and creating a gain through their roundabout 
character. The one stream started by taking up a specified amount of money in 
Antwerp for Venice, going back by way of Frankfort to Antwerp. The other 
stream—also in specified amounts—also started from Antwerp, money being 
taken up there for ‘Madrill in Spaine’, from where it went to ‘Lixbourne in 
Portugall’ and so back to Antwerp. The gain accrued to London in the last 
instance.? 


I hope that no more proofs need be given in order to show that mercantilist 


: Op. cit., ed. by W. J. Ashley (1895), pp. 65 f. I have modernized spelling and punctuation, 
leaving language untouched. 


* Consuetudo, vel Lex Mercatoria (1622), pp. 407 f. 
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writers spoke as if they thought the ‘unthinkable’. As far as I can see, there can 
be no doubt of their taking multilateral trade for granted. 

The next problem must be whether this form of trade was a figment of their 
brain or had an existence in actual economic life. Mercantilist writers were 
mostly connected with trade in one form or another; and as they had no known 
reason for affirming the multilateral character of commerce unless it were a fact, 
their remarks might alone be taken as proving the nature of international 
trade. But we do not have to depend on such evidence; the facts themselves 
are overwhelming. Multilateral trade and arbitrage existed already in the 
middle ages—perhaps even before then—but I shall confine my description to 
the sixteenth century, because for that period we have a wealth of information in 
Richard Ehrenberg’s classical book on the Age of the Fuggers. Let me give a 
few details of what is illustrated there. 

The practice of arbitrage—the words, cambio arbitrio, were used—was one of 
the reasons for the distrust of the great merchant houses; among their accusers 
on that head were canonists, secular lawyers, and the general public. The 
merchants and their advocates did not at all deny the fact of their exercise of 
arbitrage; what they said was that this was a useful trade, as it meant the taking 
up of money where it was plentiful and transferring it to places where it was 
scarce, and so equalizing the supply between different countries and bourses. 
As a matter of fact, the whole of Europe was overspun by a net of arbitrage in 
the hands of the merchants or bankers. At the beginning Antwerp was the most 
important centre; later in the century the Genoa fairs became particularly famous 
for their activity in this direction, the fairs acting as an enormous clearing-house 
for Europe. An early instance of great ability in manipulating the exchanges 
occurred in 1509. The Emperor Maximilian received large subsidies from 
his allies in different places but wanted to have the money immediately in 
Germany. Jacob Fugger was able to transfer the amounts from Rome, Florence, 
and Antwerp, to Augsburg, some within a fortnight and the rest within six 
weeks. If a nineteenth-century parallel is desired, the indemnity payment of 
the five milliards by France to Germany after the Franco-German War may be 
cited. In principle the system had been elaborated in the North Italian cities before 
the end of the middle ages and remained unchanged throughout the centuries.? 

International trade was based upon multilateral payments. Taking Swedish 
conditions as an instance, because I know them best, England became the 
principal customer of that country in the course of the seventeenth century. But 
throughout that period, as well as during the following century, the exchange 
upon London remained of quite subordinate importance. All outgoing and 
incoming payments of Sweden went by way of Amsterdam and Hamburg, though 
trade with their countries became of ever diminishing importance. The merchant 
or banking houses of these two continental centres acted as intermediaries in the 
trade, as clearing-houses for mutual payments between England and Sweden. 
Especially the draft upon Amsterdam played about the same role as that of the draft 
upon London in the nineteenth century. It goes without saying that this would 
have been impossible without multilateral trade; London could not have paid the 
English imports from Stockholm or Gothenburg by way of Amsterdam without it. 

It is a subordinate question, by what means this multilateral trade was effected. 
Mr Wilson considers the bill of exchange at that time ‘as a substitute for coin 
rather than as a clearing mechanism’. Ehrenberg, on the other hand, quotes 


1 R. Ehrenberg, Das Zeitalter der Fugger (Jena, 1896), 1, 93, 224, 401; 1,21 ff., 238 ff, etc. Cf. also 
Ehrenberg’s article, ‘Arbitrage’, in the Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, 3rd ed. (Jena, 1909). 
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a Flemish accountant, Jan Impyn (or Ympyn), who in a text-book of the date of 
1543 says that it is as impossible to navigate without water as to carry on trade 
without bills of exchange. The practice Ehrenberg describes was based upon 
bills of exchange in the first place, transfers of money or bullion only taking place 
as an ultima ratio, when bills could not be found. With regard to the seventeenth 
century, the famous merchant’s handbook by Jacques Savary, Le parfait négociant, 
first published in 1675, devoted the greater part of the third book of its first 
volume to bills of exchange. The bills Savary is concerned with were in most 
cases subject to endorsement, and they were used for international transactions. 
That Savary looked upon them as very important there can be no doubt. It 
seems rather improbable that the bill of exchange should have been uncommon 
in English practice. Italian merchants in England, in a well-known protest 
against state control of foreign exchange already in 1576, spoke about it as 
a normal condition of their trade, e.g., in the following connexion: ‘We made 
also often times amongst us double exchanges without any broker, which was, 
for a manner of example, that one of us had money in Venice and would bring 
into this realm French wares, and another had money in Lyons and would bring 
wares out of Italy, and so they did agree together to give one to another mutual 
letters of exchange, the one for Lyons, and the other for Venice’. But even if 
the practice arose later in England than, e.g. in France, there does not seem to be 
any doubt about its growing importance in the course of the seventeenth century. 

But multilateral trade could go on without the use of bills of exchange, and 
still more without their universal use. If they were used for equalizing in- and 
outgoing payments, it was not necessary that all those payments should be 
covered by them; all that was needed was that the difference should be covered. 
Lastly, multilateral transactions could be effected by money and bullion. 
Mr Wilson cannot be ignorant of this, for the basis of his argument is that an 
excess of precious metals was needed in some trades in order that an excess of 
(necessary) commodities in other trades should be paid for. But if so, trade was 
not bilateral. Bilateral trade requires that values of imports and exports are 
equalized for each particular country. There consequently are two contradicting 
elements in Mr Wilson’s assumption, as becomes clear if his parallel with present- 
day conditions is considered. 

In the descriptions I have given from Mun and Malynes nothing is more 
remarkable than that it did not occur to them that transactions going criss-cross 
from one merchant city to the rest could meet with any hindrances. They took it 
as a matter of course that international payments were unhampered by govern- 
ments. That they judged correctly can hardly be doubted. No doubt this was 
partly due to a respect for trade and merchants as such. But a far more palpable 
reason was the inability of governments to prevent it. One of the basic facts of 
economic and social history is the limitation of the resources of governments, in 
all earlier ages, to effect what they wanted to. Among the phenomena they 
simply had to accept were international capital movements. Prohibitions of the 
export of bullion therefore were without practical importance as long as they 
lasted; and in England they were abolished even on paper in 1663, through the 
so-called Staple Act (15 Car. II, c. 7, §9). Unless this is borne in mind, the 
whole situation is apt to be misunderstood. 


1 The document is reprinted, after Schanz, in the Tudor Economic Documents (1924), m, 169 ff.; 
the quotation from pp- 171 (spelling modernized). The use of ‘mutual letters of exchaunge’ is due 
to a rather primitive practice: cf. W. Sombart, Der moderne Kapitalismus, 2nd ed. (Leipzig, 1917), 
W: I, p. 526 (otherwise Sombart’s description is self-contradictory and at least exaggerated). 
E. Lipson, The Economic History of England, 5th ed. (1948), pp. 220ff. 
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The facts being such as I have now described them, it might be asked, how is 
one to explain the insistence of mercantilist writers upon an excess of exports in 
the trade with each country in particular? Why did they not rest satisfied with 
an excess of exports in the sum total of the country’s trade? The answer is obvious, 
if the fundamentals of mercantilist thought are only grasped. Its basic idea was 
that all trades were ‘hurtful’ which did not bring in, directly or indirectly, more 
‘treasure’ than they took away. That there was an overall excess of exports was no 
more of a reason for maintaining these noxious weeds than it was for a merchant 
to sell at a loss in some cases, because his business as a whole did show a profit. 
The profit, to the country as well as to the merchant, would be increased if only 
those transactions were allowed to remain which contributed to that result; and 
profit, in the eyes of mercantilists, was identical with ‘treasure’. It certainly is no 
compliment to the clarity of thought of mercantilist statesmen and writers, if they 
are believed to have been blind to such an obvious corollary to their fundamental 
concept; they were able to understand the implications of their doctrine far 
better than that. 

It has been said already in the beginning of this paper that Mr Wilson starts 
from the experience of the 1940’s, when bilateral trade has become a reality with 
the most far-reaching consequences. He comes back to this parallel again and 
again, especially in the form of the existence of ‘hard currency’ countries, the 
imports from which cannot be paid for by the excess of exports to ‘soft currency’ 
countries. ‘Always bearing the “‘hard currency”’ areas in mind’, he comes to the 
conclusion that seventeenth-century difficulties with trade to the Baltic and some 
other places—‘those areas which to-day would no doubt be designated as “hard 
currency’’ areas’—were at the root of mercantilist policy and theory. 

Historical parallels do, however, require a clear understanding of the basis of 
conditions which are placed in juxtaposition. In the present case it must be 
considered how bilateral trade has become possible in our own day. 

It is effected through an almost inescapable grip upon all in- and outgoing 
transactions on the part of the State. Every payment to another country has to 
pass through a public control office, and every payment from abroad must go to 
the same office. The important thing is not that this has been attempted, but that 
it has been effected. That a complete control of exchange relations has become 
the basis of actual conditions, instead of being simply wishful thinking, is due to 
an enormous increase in the power of the State, which is one of the most im- 
portant—though perhaps the least observed—results of technical and economic 
changes in the last few generations. The State now has acquired not only a will 
but also an ability to control almost all movements of both commodities, payments, 
and information over its borders. Some transactions of course are able to escape 
from this iron grip; but they are far too few and far too small to create any 
serious gaps in the system. If this were changed, the ‘hard cores’ in international 
trade would disappear, and the difference between hard and soft currency 
countries with them. The rates of exchange would become then different from 
those prevailing at the present time, it is true. But all payments from one 
currency to another would become possible at a price; dollars could be had for 
sterling to an unlimited amount, if people were only willing to pay for them. 
Arbitrage would rise again and do the task for which it was meant. 

Let us now compare this with English conditions in earlier centuries. Some- 
thing not altogether unlike the present system was attempted by the early Tudors, 


1 Cf. W. Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Commerce in Modern Times, 3rd ed. 
(Cambridge, 1903), 1, 264 n. 2, 396. 
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the power being sometimes vested in an official called a Royal Exchanger. 
After some earlier experiments which need not occupy us now, that office was 
renewed in 1576. It met with strong opposition—the protest by Italian merchants 
in England has been quoted on an earlier page—and ‘appears to have been 
a complete fiasco’, in the words of Professor R. H. Tawney, who has told the 
history of this policy. Renewed attempts were made during the next half-century, 
the last one in 1627-8. In this last case, however, the measure confined itself to 
bullion, leaving bills of exchange aside. In spite of that, the House of Commons 
interfered, and the attempt had to be given up. ‘Both in the one form and in the 
other, the Royal Exchanger seems after 1628 to vanish from history. In reality, 
it may be suggested, the battle had been lost half a century before’, to quote 
Professor Tawney once more.! 

It is known that some financial gain resulted from these measures both to the 
state and to the holders of the office. Whether it changed the course of the 
exchanges does not appear to have been studied, but there is no need for con- 
sidering it here. For the policy did not even make an attempt to create bilateral 
trade; its aims were quite different, such as preventing rates of exchange con- 
sidered harmful to the country and putting down ‘usury’, so-called ‘dry exchange’. 
Be that as it may. At any rate, just as the discussion between Malynes, Misselden 
and Mun was at its height, in the 1620’s, even those remote possibilities of 
bilateral trade ‘vanished from history’—to reappear a thousandfold stronger in 
the twentieth century. 

I hope this is conclusive both with regard to multilateral trade in the seven- 
teenth century and to the non-existence of a parallel to present conditions. 


II 


As has already been said, Mr Wilson puts Baltic trade to the forefront in his 
attempt to explain mercantilist policy from the actual conditions of the time. 
In mercantilist literature trade with the Baltic played a quite subordinate part in 
comparison with the East India trade; but Mr Wilson’s point of view, that Baltic 
commodities were indispensable with regard to naval and military equipment, 
justifies his interest in it. Whether that is a justification of his construction of the 
situation will be considered in a moment. 

Baltic trade is also considered by Mr Wilson as a typical instance of bilateral 
trade, and may first be looked into from that angle. Mr Wilson seems to base his 
impression of the character of Baltic trade upon the important thesis on the 
accounts and the traffic of the Sound by Dr, now Professor, Aksel E. Christensen, 
Dutch Trade to the Baltic about 1600 (Copenhagen, 1941). It is there shown that 
outgoing commodities through the Sound represented not only a greater volume, 
but also a greater value, than those in the opposite direction. Now, it is quite 
clear that what occurred in the Sound could not have any direct connexion with 
the balance of trade in any sense of that much-abused expression. It referred to 
a balance of transit only, but has some interest in’ that connexion. An excess of 
outgoing commodities through the Sound could have been balanced by an excess 
in the opposite direction by another route, probably overland. There is a prima 
facie probability for heavy and comparatively inexpensive commodities to go by 
the cheaper route by sea, especially as the difference between the cost of transport 
by sea and by land was much greater in earlier times than it is at present.” 


* Thomas Wilson, A Discourse upon Usury...[1572], with an historical introduction by R. H. 
Tawney (1925), Pp. 137-54. 


: Je) | pointed that out in a lengthy review-article upon the literature of the Sound Toll Registers 
in the Swedish Historical Review (Historisk Tidskrift), 1942. 
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A couple of years later, one of the younger Swedish scholars, Dr Artur Attman, 
in his remarkably well- decuisanted thesis on the Russian raat in the Baltic Noliey 
of the second half of the sixteenth century! demonstrated that the balance which 
appeared in the Sound also held good in the ports of the east coast of the Baltic. 
He also shows that part of the excess of outgoing commodities were paid through 
imports of silver. But even if they are included, an excess of exports by the ports 
of the east coast of the Baltic remains. In a review of Dr Attman’s book, another 
younger Swedish historian, Dr Sven A. Nilsson, has given evidence of at least 
a strong probability of a heavy excess of imports into Russia by her German 
frontier.” This bears out a natural explanation of the phenomenon. Dr Attman 
also gives instances of bills of exchange drawn upon Antwerp firms for exports 
from the Baltic, which of course seems to point to the conclusion that they came 
to be used to cover an excess of imports into Russia by way of Germany. It 
follows that Baltic trade was multilateral like that of other countries. 

On the other hand, Mr Wilson is of course altogether right in insisting upon 
a—comparatively speaking—very heavy excess of imports to England from the 
Baltic and the rest of the Northern countries. A great deal of this came from 
Norway and the rest of the coast to the North Sea; but if kept distinct from 
references to the Sound Toll troubles—which had of course nothing to do 
with trade within the North Sea—it did not change the situation. I shall confine 
myself to English-Swedish trade. We have easily accessible English statistics of 
foreign trade for the period from 1697 onwards, and detailed ones for Sweden 
since 1738 or 1739. According to the former, imports from Sweden were at least 
four times greater than exports, and in extreme instances ten times as great. 
Swedish statistics did not show quite as pronounced a one-sidedness, but still 
exports to England were as a rule four times imports, and sometimes six times. 
When Charles Lord Townshend in 1724 was secretary for the northern de- 
partment, he complained bitterly of this humiliating disparity to the Swedish 
Minister, Baron Carl Sparre. While admitting the imputation, the Swedish 
diplomatist made this rather pertinent addition: ‘At the same time it is 
undeniable that it must fall to one side or the other’.? 

With a great deal of admiration Mr Wilson quotes a well-known pamphlet by 
Sir Francis Brewster, published in 1702, where it is affirmed that, if the English 
statistics were correct in stating a heavy excess of exports from England, ‘this 
kingdom would be like Solomon’s, have silver as plenty as stones of the streets’. 
As in almost all other particulars, neither the statistical results nor mercantilist 
reflexions upon them were in any way peculiar to England. It is especially 
noticeable that at least in one Baltic country for which plentiful materials are 
available, namely Sweden, the situation was almost ludicrously identical. 

As has been said already, an unbroken series of Swedish accounts of foreign 
trade exists from 1738 or 1739 to 1813; and during the sixty-nine years preceding 
the Continental System no less than sixty showed an excess of exports from the 
country, and usually a heavy excess. Besides, in this case freights are known also; 
and they were considerably higher in amount in Swedish bottoms than in foreign 
ones, giving a further credit balance. But, curious as it may seem, not even 
Swedish towns were paved with silver. To put it mildly, there is not the slightest 
trace of a continuous influx of silver to the country. Since the time of Gustavus 

1 Den ryska marknaden i 1500-talets baltiska politik 1558-1595 (Lund, 1944). 

2 In the Swedish historical periodical Scandia (1944). 

8 See my ‘Economic History of Sweden since Gustavus Vasa’ (Sveriges Ekonomiska Historia fran Gustav 


Vasa, u: 1; Stockholm, 1949), p. 411, Tables 23-31 and Diagrams xxvi—xxx in this volume give 
the principal figures from the manuscript Swedish statistics of foreign trade 1738-1813. 
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Adolphus in 1625, Sweden had a copper standard (or rather a double standard 
mainly consisting of copper); but in 1745 that was superseded by inconvertible 
paper money; and with few and short interruptions the paper standard remained 
for ninety years. Like their English brethren, e.g. Brewster, Swedish mercantilists 
complained of smuggling and of dependence upon extortionate credits by 
foreigners; there is hardly a single argument brought forward in the one country 
which was lacking in the other. 

The happy Baltic countries consequently were, in the eyes of their own 
writers, in a no more fortunate position than unhappy Britain; and if the views 
of British pamphleteers are considered as conclusive evidence of the conditions of 
actual life, why not the same with regard to the Swedish ones? Everywhere 
they were ‘not so easily deceived’—in the words of Mr Wilson—as to believe in 
a ‘favourable’ balance of trade; and quite naturally so, for an unfavourable 
balance was part of their stock-in-trade. They wanted it in order to find a motive 
for the policy they were advocating. But it need not be pointed out that all 
countries cannot have an excess of imports at one and the same time. 

Mr Wilson goes as far as to state that ‘the ultimate destination of much of the 
contents of the Silver Fleets was the Sound’. What has already been said is, 
I hope, able to throw light upon this view. Even besides these general con- 
siderations, the statement appears to me to contain a great exaggeration of the 
importance of total Baltic trade. But that is nothing as compared with the 
exaggeration contained in the estimate of the influx of precious metals to 
the Baltic region; for it is doubtful whether that influx did even exist. 

American silver spread over Europe, and of course some of it reached the 
Baltic; a study of price movements seems to point to the conclusion that this 
influx came to Sweden in the early decades of the seventeenth century. But this 
of course is something entirely different from looking upon the Baltic region as 
a sort of second India, where precious metals were amassed. This view is, I think, 
entirely without foundation. It is true that statistical proof covering the whole 
region cannot be found; but that it did exist with regard to Sweden is, I think, 
quite clear, as I have said already. Of an increase of hoarding we find no trace; 
and the results which would have followed from a strong increase in silver 
circulation cannot have taken place. As Sweden was on a bimetallic basis of 
copper and silver, a heavy influx of silver would have changed the standard into 
a silver one, whereas the opposite was what did in fact occur. I therefore think 
that the whole idea may be relegated to the unlimited domain of economic 
imagination. Mr Wilson, in this case, is more mercantilist than the mercantilists 
themselves; for they looked upon Holland, not the Baltic, as the region which 
was depleting their own countries of money. 

Irrespective of this, a knowledge of the magnitude of British trade to the Baltic, 
and of the importance of the excess of imports from there, as compared with 
total British trade, is useful in order to place the whole problem in its right 
perspective. That at least may be given approximately, with the important 
exception of smuggling. 

On the basis of Sir Charles Whitworth’s well-known folio volume, State of the 
Trade of Great Britain in its Imports and Exports, progressively from the year 1697 
(1776), I here give the official figures from 1697 to 1770, in decennial averages, 
for three characteristic countries, or groups of countries, both in absolute figures 
and in percentages of total British trade. Figures for the ‘Baltic region’ cover 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Russia. It is true that this is not exactly the 
same as trade with the Baltic. For on one side the Baltic coast’ of Germany is 
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excluded, and on the other, Norway and the west coast of Sweden, both outside 
the Baltic, are included. I expect the latter to be more important than the former 
and so suppose that the figures to some extent exaggerate the magnitude of Baltic 
trade, in the proper sense of the word; but this is only a surmise. 


British imports and exports, and excess of imports (—) or exports (+), according 
to official values, 1697-1770. (Decennial averages, £1000’s) 
From and to 1697-1700 1701-10 1711-20 1721-30 1731-40 1741-50 1751-60 1761-70 


I. Absolute figures 
Baltic Region: 


Imports 563 527 527 656 788 867 1,090 1,344. 
Exports 290 347 278 269 264 347 353 483 
Excess —273 — 180 — 249 — 387 — 524 — 520 — 737 — 861 
East India: 
Imports 531 483 738 962 972 976 1,050 1,4.78 
Exports 203 100 94. 113 208 489 802 1,038 
Excess — 328 — 383 — 644. — 849 — 764 — 487 — 248 — 440 
Holland: 
Imports 549 588 538 571 496 437 352 445 
Exports 1,547 2,147 2,020 1,876 1,867 2,405 1,693 1,864 
Excess +998 +1,559 +1,482 +1,305 +1,371 +1,968 +1,341 +1,419 
Total British Trade: 
Imports 4973 4558 5,680 6,951 7371 75396 8571 11,089 
Exports 6,035 6,512 7,767 10,236 11,339 12,399 13,830 14,842 
Excess +1,062 +1,954 +2,087 +3,285 +3,968 +5,003 +5,259 +3,753 
II. Excess of imports or exports in percentages of Total British Trade (average of imports and exports) 
Baltic Region —4:9 —3:3 —3°7 —4°5 —5:6 —5°3 — 6:6 —6:7 
East India —6-0 —6:9 —9°5 —9°9 —8-2 —4°9 —2°2 —3°4 
Holland +182 +2382 +2271 +153 +146 +199 +11'9 +109 


According to this table the values of Baltic trade, and the excess of imports 
from there, were quite modest in comparison with total British trade. The table 
is mostly concerned with the eighteenth century, while Mr Wilson concentrates 
his interest in this connexion upon the seventeenth. But figures were on the 
increase in the course of the eighteenth century, as was natural in connexion with 
the growing importance of Russia, so that there seems to be a probability for 
the table exaggerating, instead of underestimating, the part of the Baltic in 
seventeenth-century trade. This of course does not at all show that the Baltic 
was unimportant; what it does show is that no more than very modest efforts 
would have been necessary in order to cover the excess of imports from the Baltic. 
As a defence of an all-pervading mercantilist policy this cannot be considered of 
great importance. In comparison with Baltic trade the excess of imports from 
India counted for far more until the 1740’s; and mercantilist writers so far were 
realistic, for that occupied by far the greater part of their attention and created 
most of their anxiety. That the excess of exports to Holland was far beyond 
the ‘unfavourable’ balances with the two other groups put together is quite 
clear; but I need not enlarge upon that, for the whole attitude is unrealistic. 

I do not think it necessary to say more upon this new attempt to prove the 
wisdom of mercantilists. I am grateful to Mr Wilson for having given an 
occasion for going into the problem, though I have shown why I do not think 
many of his conclusions tenable. 

This is not the place to go into the more ambitious and far more widely 
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canvassed views of Lord Keynes on mercantilism, in a chapter of the most 
famous among his books. I have hinted at a criticism of it in Swedish a few 
years ago! and shall add no more than a few words upon it here. Lord Keynes 
was a great man in many respects; but the bent of his mind was not historical, 
however interested he was in historical information. Sifting of historical evidence 
was not his strong point. He does not seem to have stopped to ask himself what 
reasons there were for those writers whose views he believed in to be more well- 
informed or more clear-sighted than those who went against his favourite beliefs. 
The basis for his historical arguments therefore was weak, as far as I can see. 
After having criticized Mr Wilson in the earlier pages of this paper, I am glad to 
be able to agree whole-heartedly with his objection to the view of Lord Keynes 
that solicitude for employment was at the root of mercantilist doctrine: ‘One 
cannot avoid an uneasy feeling that employment was seen as a means to increasing 
bullion supplies rather than vice versa’. An unbiased study of mercantilist 
literature and state papers will, I think, prove this more and more, and will 
generally reject the rehabilitation which Lord Keynes has attempted. How 
far his construction of the conditions of present-day economic life will survive is 
of course a different problem, upon which I need not enter in this connexion. 


Institute of Economic History, 
Stockholm University 


1 “Nagot om Keynes’ General Theory ur ekonomisk-historisk synpunkt’ (A few words upon 
Keynes’s General Theory from the point of view of economic history) in the Ekonomisk Tidskrift of 
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THE ANGLO-DUTCH DISPUTE IN THE 
EAST, 1814-1824 


By Fok. G. WRIGHT 


and influence to be exercised by the Dutch in the Malay Archipelago 

in the territories restored to them by the Treaty of 13 August 1814. 
Various British and Dutch interests attempted to influence their respective 
governments. The ill-informed governments in Europe conducted manceuvres 
in which Malayan interests were subordinated to wider aims; while men on the 
spot took local action designed not only to injure the other nation, but also to 
commit their own government to a forward policy. 

The struggle was necessary in order to achieve a new equilibrium appropriate 
to changed circumstances. During the Napoleonic wars there had occurred 
changes not only in the relative power of the two nations, but in the whole 
pattern of trade. Dutchmen who returned to the Indies after the war soon 
noticed this, and gradually speeches and pamphlets in Holland began to show 
awareness of it. The profit of the old Dutch trade in the East had been in luxury 
products such as spices and coffee, cheaply obtained by a system of forced 
labour and sold in Europe at high prices maintained by monopoly and the 
restriction of cultivation. The right of a colonial power to enforce such a system 
had not been disputed, provided it had the might; but no doubt after 1814, 
even if no other changes had occurred, there would have been a struggle to 
reduce Dutch pretensions in proportion to Dutch power. As it was, British 
merchants had created a new trade in the area. They had discovered a promising 
market for goods made in Europe for native Asiatic consumption, whereas Dutch 
exports had been almost confined to the demand of resident Europeans and their 
native imitators. The British were now finding profit both in the outward and in 
the return cargoes, and enjoying a trade which seemed to need only freedom to 
expand. They therefore attacked the Dutch not merely by the old methods of 
colonial mercantilism but with the new weapon of free-trade propaganda. The 
efforts of the Dutch to secure economic advantage from their restored colonies 
were ridiculed as ‘the last convulsive effort of an exploded system’.! This was an 
effective weapon, especially as some members of the Dutch government were 
convinced adherents of a liberal colonial policy; and, when in 1824 the govern- 
ments in Europe became sufficiently aware of realities to be able to negotiate a 
new Treaty, it ‘asserted the principles of liberal policy in the face of the world’.? 
‘The Treaty’, Raffles wrote, ‘has no reference to our Treaties with other countries. 
It is founded on principles and views only recently recognized and acted upon, 
and therefore is not to be explained by reference to former usages elsewhere.” 

The Dutch in the East Indies have always been hampered by the inadequacy 
of the resources available for the exploitation of their opportunities. In the 
great days of the Republic, when profits from Asia were modest in comparison 
with those of Dutch trade in Europe, the difficulty was not due to any real 
inferiority of the motherland to the task in hand, but to the unwillingness of the 
directors and shareholders of the Dutch East India Company to enlarge their 

1 “Note on the Treaty with the Dutch’, India Office, Home Miscel. vol. 673, pp. 267-83. 


2 E. G. Lagemans, Recueil des traités et conventions conclus par le Royaume des Pays-Bas depuis 1813 
(The Hague, 1858), no. 103. 


ROM 1814 fo 1824 there was a struggle to determine the extent of sovereignty 
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capital at the cost of admitting outsiders to their oligarchy. In the eighteenth 
century, the Company accordingly became more and more exhausted by the 
struggle to prevent others from seizing the opportunities it was neglecting. 

The policy of the Dutch Company was to concentrate its profit-making 
activities on Java and the Moluccas, and to impose stagnation and poverty on 
the other islands by means of military outposts and naval patrols, ‘the more 
effectively to render them dependent on Java, where alone they promote 
cultivation and improvement, and from whence they supply all the other settle- 
ments’.! The native trade of the islands was forced into regulated channels 
centred on Batavia, which thus by compulsion acquired a status imitated 
from the role of Amsterdam in the European trade of the time. 

Free-traders continually nibbled at the fringes of the monopoly. As long as 
any native princes remained independent and controlled suitable harbours, 
they were used as free ports by the European rivals of the Dutch Company, 
and native proas were attracted there by the advantages of the open market. 
Thus in the seventeenth century Macassar and Bandjermassin were frequented 
by Englishmen, by Portuguese, and by Dutchmen, who borrowed the Danish 
flag in order to challenge the monopoly of the Dutch Company. The English 
were dangerous, but, once permanent spheres of influence were established, it 
became possible for the Dutch and English Companies to reach an understanding. 
The exclusion of English free-traders from the Eastern Seas by the English 
Company became one of the defences of the Dutch monopoly, and the privileges 
of the Dutch factories in continental India were respected. These privileges were 
essential to the Dutch system, for they ensured a cheap supply of the main 
imports of the Archipelago, namely opium and Indian piece goods. 

The Dutch never entirely prevented contact between the British-Indian 
‘Country Trade’ and their perennial enemies, the seafaring Bugis of Celebes. 
The smaller Country ships visited ports in the Archipelago beyond effective 
Dutch control; the larger ones, on their way to China, were visited by the Bugi 
proas that haunted Rhio. After 1668, the trade of Macassar fled to these new 
channels, and the Dutch establishment there was never profitable. When Dutch 
weakness began to invite aggression, it was from this trade that the first attack 
came. From about 1770, the English Company encouraged the ‘smuggling 
trade’ as a means of getting spices and spice seedlings for experiments in culti- 
vation on its own territory. Perhaps more important by then was the ‘clandestine 
trade’, carried on in ports controlled by the Dutch by bribing their officials. 
In the Treaty of 1784, the British government won an advantage for both trades 
by compelling the Dutch to concede to all British ships the right to navigate all 
the seas of the Archipelago, so that suppression of illicit trade became impossible. 
The English Company provided stapling places by the occupation of Penang in 
1788 and of Malacca in 1795. This, according to Raffles, placed nearly all the 
trade of the north of the Archipelago at the disposal of the Country trade and, 
thanks to the interruption of trade between Java and Holland after the outbreak 
of war, clandestinely about half that of the remaining Dutch possessions. In 1 796 
when the Moluccas were conquered, agents were sent by the English Company 
to select seedlings at leisure, while the Company itself exercised the Spice 
Monopoly on Dutch lines until the end of the wars.? 
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In the trade thus won for the British Country ships, gunpowder, opium, fire- 
arms, chinaware, cutlery, hardware, and cotton, silk and woollen goods were 
exchanged for spices, tin, Borneo gold-dust, and specie. Birds’ nests, sea-slugs, 
sandalwood, birds-of-paradise, tortoise-shell, bees-wax, pearls, and other produce 
of the southern islands were obtained from the Bugis by China-bound British 
ships. Chinese junks collected much more from the Bugis, from Batavia, from 
ports under British occupation, and from independent native ports which now 
again dared to admit free-trade. British whalers and Country ships entered 
directly into this southern trade, in a casual way. The Americans entered it more 
systematically, after about 1800, as an ancillary to the free trade they were 
developing in Canton; like the British, they took sandalwood in considerable 
quantities to Canton, but in the main left the birds’ nests and sea-slugs to the 
Chinese traders.? 

The free Country trade to the Archipelago, Capt. Lennon noted in 1796, 
yielded high profits at great risk; if piracy could be suppressed and the trade be 
placed on a regular footing, then the prices to the native consumer could be much 
reduced and ‘an inconceivably greater field for British manufacturers would be 
open’. He was thinking, no doubt, of British exports for which a known demand 
existed: iron, cutlery, hardware, copper and woollen goods. The idea that this 
demand could be at all large was not common among men with experience of 
the East, and was not favoured by the English East India Company, which had 
often been compelled by pressure in England to make experiments in such trade 
and had found more annoyance than profit in it. Clearly, however, as the 
Industrial Revolution advanced, pressure for more experiments was bound to 
grow, and the Company must either bend or break in its resistance. From at least 
1792 the British cotton manufacturers joined the copper interest in demanding 
free-trade to India, but they still made much less noise about the possibility of 
exports to the East than about the ‘excessive’ quantities of Indian cotton goods 
brought west by the Company, and which free-trade could of course not be 
expected to diminish. Indeed, up to 1812, Indian cotton goods were still coming 
west to the extent of about £2,000,000 yearly, after which the amount diminished 
rapidly, though the share carried by free-traders after their admittance to the 
trade steadily increased. 

The Company argued that the Indians were too conservative ever to consume 
more British goods, and that even if, contrary to all experience, they ever . 
developed a taste for British cotton goods, it would be undesirable to ruin the 
native manufacturers. The real motives of the Company included concern for 
its own trade in Indian cotton goods produced domestically for its factories by 
putting out or otherwise, and fear that the opening of the unprofitable eastward 
trade would endanger its profitable westward monopoly. On the other hand, 
the Country traders, licensed and to some extent controlled by the Company, 
were welcomed by it as providing a useful vent for its opium and Indian piece 
goods. This was the more so because the westward trade in cotton goods was 
being rapidly killed by Lancashire. Thus in 1811, Raffles, as a servant of the 
Company, still pointed out as the main advantage of a forward policy in the 
Archipelago the certainty that it would greatly increase ‘the consumption of 
opium, piece goods and other Indian commodities’.? 

Napoleon’s Continental System made it urgent to find new markets for British 

1 P.P. (1831-2), x, pt. 2, p. 508. 
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goods and added new force to the arguments of the free-trade interests in Britain 
against the Company. ‘hey were still modest in their claims. They denied any 
idea that British exports to India could ever balance the imports received, but 
argued that free intercourse between British manufacturers and Indian consumers 
would benefit both by reducing transport and marketing costs and so would 
cause at least some expansion of the type of trade most valuable to Britain, the 
export of manufactured goods in exchange for raw materials. ‘This would follow 
from ‘the natural tendency of increased trade to beget increased consumption ’, 
because ‘an enlarged intercourse between different nations stimulates their 
productive powers and augments the mass of commodities they have to exchange 
with each other’. The special importance of British cotton goods in a free-trade 
was not foreseen.! 

The Company could not ignore the national emergency, and admitted that 
‘the present times peculiarly demand new attempts and discoveries in commerce’. 
It was willing itself to make new attempts to export British goods to the East, in 
order to demonstrate the impossibility of success. In 1811 it sent experimental 
consignments of British cotton goods to Canton and in 1813 it was able to report 
that they had failed to make a profit. The conquest of Java in 1811 made a new 
demonstration necessary, for there conditions appeared more promising. The 
Company was able to share with the Country trade all the advantages previously 
enjoyed by the Dutch, including the privileged or even forced trading in Indian 
piece goods. If British cotton fabrics could be introduced to the Archipelago 
through channels prepared by the Dutch, it would be a valuable rehearsal for an 
attack on the home market of the industries of continental India producing the 
fine white, dyed, and printed fabrics that British manufacturers now felt capable 
of imitating competitively. The Indonesians made only coarser grades. It was 
hoped, too, that the Indonesians were less rigid in their consuming habits than 
the Hindus. The Company seems to have responded by sending an experimental 
consignment to Java in 1812, but its critics were not convinced of its good faith. 
They pressed hard for the transference of Java from the Company to the Crown, 
in order to free the trade; but this proved unnecessary, for they won an even 
more complete victory in 1813 by the general abolition of the Company’s mono- 
poly, except for China. After that experiments were set energetically in hand 
and it soon was proved that neither Indians nor Javans had ‘the slightest 
objection’ to British goods adapted to their tastes, provided the prices were 
favourable. British white, and printed or dyed cotton cloths were exported in 
about equal amounts until 1822, when white cloth for printing or dyeing in the 
East began to outpace printed. Consignments of British cotton yarn were 
unsuccessful until 1824, when they became cheap enough to find a market. In 
1814 Raffles still mentioned only hardware and woollen goods as possible 
British beneficiaries of an ‘unlimited’ trade from Batavia to Japan, but probably 
he omitted cotton goods only because he was writing to Calcutta. He was in a 
delicate position, for his ambitions for the expansion of British trade and power 
conflicted with the narrower interests of the Company. In January 181 4, i0 
a private letter, he expressed confidence that, if Indian patterns were closely 
imitated, a market would soon be found for British cotton goods in the Archi- 
pelago, and one capable of unlimited expansion.? 
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In 1817 the Dutch Commissioners, who had taken over the government of 
Java in the previous year, noted that the character of European trade there had 
changed, and urged Dutch merchants to imitate the success of the British by 
sending out butter, cheese, hardware, rope, canvas, fine printed cotton goods, 
woollen goods, leatherwork, silks, hats, pottery, carriages, carpets, stationery, 
wine, and glassware. These were mostly of the old type of outward cargo, for 
the use of resident Europeans. The ‘new’ trade in European goods for native 
consumption included iron, cutlery (‘knives, scythes and swords’), hardware, 
and woollen and cotton goods. These were scattered about the Archipelago by 
the Bugis, and were carried to China by junks from Java, as well as by Country 
ships from India and Company ships from England. About 1816 British cotton 
goods were successfully introduced to China by junks from Java. About 1818 
American traders decided that British cotton goods had become cheap enough 
to be promising as eastward cargoes for ships bringing tea to Amsterdam, and the 
development of this trade together with that of Singapore soon checked the use 
of Java as an entrepot for British manufactures for China. It was clear, however, 
that British free-trade to Java was succeeding, and that this was chiefly due to 
cotton goods. In 1817 one of the more enterprising Dutch merchants obtained 
some from London for inclusion in his cargo from Rotterdam to Batavia. 

The supremacy of British cotton goods in the new trade was revealed by the 
collapse of the post-war boom. The demand for them proved elastic when prices 
fell, in contrast to that for other British goods in the East. Exporters and manu- 
facturers, disappointed in the continental European market, responded energeti- 
cally to the opportunities thus revealed in the East. They strove to reduce costs 
and prices, in order to increase the still modest volume of the trade. Middlemen 
were eliminated, and some manufacturers sought commission agents in the East. 
British Houses in Batavia devised ways of paying less import duty. Thus the glut 
of 1818 was remembered as a blessing in disguise. As Ch. Assey wrote in 1819: 


The experience of late years has shown that cotton cloths, manufactured in 
this country in imitation of Malay patterns, can be exported and sold below the 
local sale price of native manufacturers. This single fact is decisive of the import- 
ance and extent to which the Eastern trade might be carried; and that it is 
a fact may be proved on reference to the results of the last year, when these cotton 
cloths have found a ready and advantageous sale, while the colonial markets have 
been otherwise so overstocked with European goods, that they have scarce repaid 
the prime cost. In short, the practicability of extending the demand for this 
species of manufacture is bounded only by the means of access to the native 
population.” 


In 1823, British cotton exports to Java reached a peak of over £300,000 in 
declared value, but were checked in 1824 by Dutch tariff changes. Cotton ex- 
ports to the East as a whole by then exceeded £1,000,000; they accounted for 
nearly a third of the value of commodities exported there and were approaching 
a tenth of total British cotton exports other than yarn and twist. The Chinese 
market for British cotton goods, however, remained very small.* 

Raffles saw in the new trade a means of extending the civilizing influence of 
Britain, but saw, too, its dangers for the Company. The opening of the Archi- 
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pelago, he wrote in 1813, would undermine the China monopoly ; for not only 
would it whet the appetite of British free-traders, but it might lead to the develop- 
ment of Batavia as an entrepot for the China trade, connected by native, Country, 
and American vessels with Canton, and from which British free-traders might in 
future compete successfully against the Company even in tea. This was especially 
probable if the Company should ever lose control of Java, for ‘it is by extending 
its trade and not by confining it, that the interests of the local Government can 
alone be secured’. This latter was true in respect to Javan revenues, and 
accounted for some of the friction between Raffles and his superiors in the 
Company during his lieut.-governorship, and later between the Dutch authori- 
ties in Batavia and their government in Europe; but both Raffles and his Dutch 
successors were willing to apply restrictions in the interests of their respective 
masters. 

Under the restored Dutch government in the Archipelago, the danger arose 
that Raffles had foreseen. The Company found its position threatened, on the one 
hand by an American trade that linked the Archipelago with China, though 
without using Java as a stapling place, for the Americans preferred to carry 
their tea direct to its final markets; and on the other by British free-traders 
who wished to imitate American success and to break into China with a 
combined force of British cotton goods, Indian opium, and Indonesian birds’ 
nests. The spokesmen of the Company fell back on the feeble expedient of 
belittling the new trade. Was it likely, they asked, that in three hundred 
years the Europeans had left anything undiscovered about the possibilities 
of trade in the East? The free-traders would soon discover their apparent 
success to be delusive. The Archipelago was best left to those who knew it, the 
Country traders. It might be true that British cotton goods could not be exported 
so successfully in this indirect way, but they were an unimportant cargo, requiring 
little shipping space. In any case, the demand had been overestimated and 
would not last; and the Dutch would soon stop the trade by reviving their old 
policies. China would absorb only about £30,000 yearly of Manchester goods, 
and that demand could be adequately met by the private speculations of the 
Company’s officers. The American free-traders would soon find that their un- 
regulated trade did not answer, and that there were good, practical reasons for 
the Company’s restrictions. Then, the Company would be left in the field to 
enjoy the fruits of its long experience.’ 

Raffles, in 1819, proposed a more radical solution of the Company’s troubles. 
It should not seek to maintain its old restrictive habits, but should make the best 
of the free expansion of trade it was now powerless to prevent. Its great capital 
would enable it, with energy, to keep in its own hands much of the wholesale 
trade between London and the East, and might even enable it to achieve a 
greater expansion than the free-traders could without it. The rest it must leave 
to them, and to the Country traders. In any case, the Company must remember 
that it was now rather a government than a mere trading company, and that its 
revenues would benefit from every increase in the trade and prosperity of its 
subjects.® 

Raffles was no doctrinaire adherent of free-trade. He proclaimed that ‘scarcity 
and high prices can never be better than cheapness and abundance’, yet he 
sought ‘to place the tin mines [of Banca] under the influence of Great Britain, 
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for the protection of the Cornish mines’. He often adopted measures that, on 
the part of the Dutch, would have drawn from him outbursts of moral indignation. 
However, his purposes were certainly very different from those of the traditional 
Dutch policies. As he put it, the Dutch, for all their commercial genius, had 
never discovered that in the long run it is more advantageous ‘to make smaller 
profits on a larger capital than larger profits on a smaller capital’. It was the 
growth of the new trade in British manufactures that made this discovery so: 
opportune in an English Lieut.-Governor of Java. The system of land rents and 
free cultivation fostered the growth of a money economy and so was expected to 
expand the market for imported goods. The taste for these goods, it was hoped, 
would provide an incentive for harder work; cultivation of export crops would 
be extended and so return cargoes would be provided for an expanding British 
trade. Trade brought civilization, so any Dutch policies that restricted British 
enterprise were condemned as ‘a barrier against that improvement of the native 
population which, in the present enlightened state of Europe, ought to be a 
subject of general anxiety’. For instance, one of Raffles’s followers argued, an 
unrestricted trade in salt in Borneo would be ‘a great engine for civilization’; by 
which the Dyaks would be introduced to wider trade and new wants, and thus to 
industrious habits, ‘and human sacrifice, chiefly the fruit of idleness, would 
disappear’. These ideas were not very different from Defoe’s plans for opening 
trade in East Africa. He, too, believed that ‘to instruct and inure the barbarous 
nations...in the arts of living’ would ‘necessarily introduce trade, consume 
manufacture, employ shipping, employ hands and in time establish such a com- 
merce, as would be more than equal to any foreign exportation we have yet to 
boast of’ and therefore, unlike the trade of the East India Company, would be 
to the advantage of Britain. Cotton goods, of course, did not appear on his list 
of exports: ‘broad cloths, fine scarlet shalloons...and such other thin stuffs as 
are usually worn in hot climates, besides a great quantity of hardware manu- 
factures, wrought iron and brass, edged tools, weapons, fire-arms, ammunition, 
lead, pewter, tin, fine linen, and perhaps silks also’: for which the returns would 
be in gold, ivory, saltpetre, sulphur, skins, copper, gums, and drugs. Defoe 
did not desire cheapness or undue competition in the export trade, and deplored 
that in West Africa ‘by the strife and envy among the traders, we have had the 
folly to instruct the savages in the value of their own goods, and inform them of 
the cheapness of our own’; whereas Raffles realized that only the cheapening of 
British manufactures by machines made it practicable to extend the market. 
Defoe, too, had been morally indifferent as to whether the natives served British 
trade as customers or as merchandise, whereas Raffles used arguments derived 
from Wilberforce. Raffles hoped ultimately to fit the natives for ‘a liberal 
independence’, but did not propose to leave the process merely to the civilizing 
influence of trade when more direct methods were possible. Conquest, he 
believed, would be the ‘best and shortest’ way of civilizing Sumatra, and 
European talents and imported Chinese labour the best means of bringing 
forward its resources. 

Raffles did not desire that free-trade in the Archipelago should be extended to 
nations that lacked the civilizing influence of the British. The Arabs, who on 
religious pretexts avoided customs duties and obtained other privileges in native 
ports, and the Chinese, who benefited when |their compatriots farmed the 
customs duties, were condemned as ‘mere drones’. The Americans were more 
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objectionable. Capt. Lennon, in 1796, already noted the danger that if they were 
allowed to form a settlement in the East, they might capture some of the trade 
that Dutch monopoly had driven to the British free port at Penang. In 1811 the 
Americans, thanks to their neutrality, were trading freely and successfully through- 
out the Archipelago; and having been employed by the Dutch had learned many 
secrets of navigation, which the Dutch had carefully preserved asa purely oral 
tradition, lest by being set down on charts they should fall into foreign hands. 
This, Raffles thought, was injurious; especially as the Americans traded fire- 
arms—and very profitably (‘six cakes of bees-wax each a foot thick for an old 
musket’). ‘These considerations’, Raffles decided, as Lieut.-Governor of Java, 
‘seem to point to a policy respecting the Eastern Seas, which in some respects 
coincides closely with that adopted by the Dutch...in order to prevent the 
Islands from being overrun by unprincipled Chinese, Arabian and American. 
adventurers’, and indeed by some British traders, such as the whalers “who have 
not been of a prepossessing nature’. In fact, when he was in their shoes, Raffles 
adopted the Dutch policy of regulating trade and confining it to certain ports; 
for example, a Proclamation of g August 1813 declared certain ports of Borneo 
to be in a state of piracy and blockade, until they should be regulated “as depen- 
dencies of the Hon. Company where no customs houses are established and not 
legally open to trade with any vessels but those of the Island [i.e. Java]’. Later, 
Raffles and his supporters denounced similar measures by the Dutch as mani- 
festing ‘a continued spirit of monopoly’ and boasted of ‘that spirit of freedom 
which had previously been in force when we were sovereigns in those seas’. 
British trade in the Archipelago was not firmly established in 1814 and received 
little protection from the Treaty of that year; but the activity of British merchants 
substantially altered the position in the succeeding years, before the Dutch were 
strong enough for effective action. This showed that the Treaty was not based on 
a realistic assessment of the existing strength of the two nations. Malacca was 
restored to the Dutch, who could make no use of it, whereas British trade urgently 
needed a free port in the area. The position was accordingly adjusted by the 
foundation of Singapore and by the territorial provisions of the Treaty of 1824. 
Thus contact could be maintained and extended between the large-scale trade 
of British free and Country merchants and the small-scale trade of the independent 
portions of the Archipelago, a trade that fled from any port at which Dutch 
customs houses were established. Singapore was needed as a collecting and 
distributing point, to which small Bugi, Chinese and Arab vessels could bring 
produce from small, outlying Indonesian ports. The European merchants at 
Singapore, of course, kept aloof from these disreputable and often piratical 
customers. Chinese middlemen formed the necessary link between the merchants’ 
servants and the masters of visiting junks and proas. Thus a trade was kept up 
which extended over the Archipelago outside the limits of direct Dutch rule and 
by smuggling penetrated those limits. From Singapore, Indian opium and 
British cotton goods were carried by the Bugis even to the Moluccas themselves, 
and the market there was spoiled for the Dutch regulated trade. In 1824 the 
Dutch Governor-General realized that the policy of forcing native trade into 
regulated channels had become impracticable; it had answered well enough 
when the Bugis were mere pirates, without contact with the outside world, but 
now that, without Dutch permission, they had covered the seas with their trading 
proas, a new policy was needed. The Dutch had indeed attempted to set up 
a free port of their own at Rhio to rival Singapore, but, however low the duties 
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might be, the presence of Dutch officials deterred trade. Only at Macassar had 
the Dutch any real success; their officials there seem to have been: less obnoxious, 
and the situation was excellent for a stapling place for the eastern Archipelago. 
Among the southern islands the Americans and Chinese predominated, as the 
distances were too great for the Bugis to bring much of the trade to Singapore. 
The produce of these islands was suitable only for China, so the continued 
privileges of the East India Company discouraged British free trade there, as did 
the veto which the Company retained and exercised against vessels below 350 tons 
in the free trade. The Country trade hardly extended so far south. Accordingly, 
attempts in 1824 and after to found a second Singapore at Melville Island or 
Raffles Bay failed. 

The Treaty of 1824 gave the Dutch the exclusive right to form new settlements 
on the Islands south of the straits. In return, it was well understood, they were 
to exert themselves to prevent the Americans from winning influence in any in- 
dependent native port from which they might threaten Singapore’s monopoly of 
free-trade in the northern Archipelago. Muntinghe, the most experienced of 
Dutch officials in the East, had suggested that, in return for positive measures for 
the exclusion of the American and Arab traders and some discouragement of the 
Chinese, the British authorities might be persuaded to co-operate in the suppression 
of smuggling and to recognize that the total abolition of customs duties at 
Singapore was a hostile act. This showed some lack of understanding. The Dutch 
could not imagine that for the sake of future trade the British would maintain an 
establishment without even attempting to make it pay its way at first, and so 
supposed that the arrangements at Singapore were due to mere malice. As for 
the Arabs and the Chinese, the British now regarded them, with the Bugis, as 
useful agents for the distribution of British goods and, it was said, even used them 
as a means of obtaining simulated registration from the Dutch authorities for 
vessels really owned by British free or Country merchants, in order to import 
goods to Dutch-controlled ports at a lower rate of duty and also to facilitate 
smuggling. And British policy in the East was too far committed to the principle 
of free-trade to permit positive measures against American shipping.” 

The Treaty of 1814 restored the Dutch factories in continental India. They 
proved quite useless. By oversight or design, no provision was made regarding 
the privileges formerly attached to these factories and the local British authorities 
firmly refused to renew them. The Dutch were left with no means of obtaining 
the essential imports of Java, opium and cotton goods, except through the open 
market. No Dutch merchants or commercial organization now existed in the 
East. These imports could at first therefore only be arranged through British and 
Chinese merchants settled in Batavia. The British merchants were also the only 
source from which the Dutch colonial authorities could hope for financial help in 
an emergency. The British merchants made good use of these opportunities and 
later received enough support from the British government in the cause of free- 
trade to prevent the Dutch from dislodging them. 

The achievement of Raffles and his friends between 1814 and 1824 was not to 
deprive the Dutch of any positive advantage, but to ensure that their privileges 
were confined to opportunities they could really use, and that otherwise the field 
was open to the British. Partly, this was a continuation of an old struggle, but 
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it was made acute by the existence of British interests that were anxious to advance 
into the new economic space created for British exports in the East by the 
Industrial Revolution. By 1824 the British government had come to understand 
this. The British government, however, was not the instrument of any particular 
class or economic interest. It did not waver from its decision that for the sake of 
its policy in Europe and of its diplomatic reputation the Dutch must be allowed 
to rebuild their colonial authority in the Archipelago even at the expense of 
British trading interests. The Treaty of 1824 protected existing British trade in 
both Dutch-controlled and independent islands. However, it left the Dutch free, 
as their resources increased, to extend their effective control and so to cause some 
loss of local trade to Singapore; and neither the Treaty, nor subsequent diplomatic 
pressure could prevent them from granting preferences sufficient to win a place 
in the Indonesian market for the industry of their European territory, as soon as 
it was capable of producing the kinds of goods required. These concessions were 
indeed necessary if the Dutch were to remain a power in the area and continual 
quarrels were to be avoided, but of course the British merchants continued 
to protest. Raffles was more realistic. Once compelled to recognize that the 
territorial settlement was final, he admitted that relations must be based on 
mutual benefit. In the long run he was right in his assessment of the chances 
of conciliation: 


I can declare that I have considered the question more with reference to the 
great and incalculable advantages to accrue to the Eastern Islands from the 
admission of Foreign Trade and Capital, by which their industry will be excited 
and their resources drawn forth to the manifest advantage of the Governing 
Power and the Civilization of their subjects,—than to any particular temporary 
advantage to our Merchants. To us the Trade of the Eastern Islands, tho’ 
important, is only a small proportion of our resources—to the Eastern Islands 
and to the Government which administers them, it is everything. Exclude our 
Competitions and Shut Free Trade out of their Ports, and what reason is there to 
expect a different result to what was formerly experienced: stagnation of Industry 
and Mind, with its attendant Evils, Abuse and Bankruptcy? 


The Treaty of 1824 seemed to him to enable the Dutch adequately to protect 
their genuine interests, and to guarantee reasonable access to the Islands for the 
British, though he would not have thought so if he had known how the Dutch 
would interpret its terms.1 


On the Dutch side Muntinghe best understood the position. He suggested, 
before the negotiations for the Treaty of 1824 entered their final phase, that the 
Dutch should admit British ships to direct, legal trade with the outer Dutch 
establishments. His reasons were as follows: 


I believe that such a regulation will in the end be useful and unavoidable. 
Shipping and manufacture are the two foundations of the British Empire. Of 
this fortunately both the king and people of that country are convinced. Owing 
to the progress of industry on the European continent, they both now feel the 
necessity to extend their shipping and commerce in other directions, in order to 
find a market for their manufactures. Hence their interest in the abolition of the 
slave trade; hence their disguised efforts to cut South America loose from the 
motherland; and hence their determination to retain a market in this Eastern 
Archipelago. To keep and extend this trade and shipping, they will fight us pro 
arts et focis, for it touches the heart of their existence and the foundation of their 


_ 1 ‘Note on the Treaty with the Dutch’, India Office, Home Miscel. vol. 673, pp. 267-83. I am 
indebted to Dr C, R. Fay for a transcript of this document. 
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power. The English Government and people in general have certainly this virtue, 
that they readily submit to injuries suffered solely as a result of the free competi- 
tion and industriousness of other peoples; but they are impatient and become 
hostile when they suffer injuries or loss of profit due merely to exclusion and 
monopoly, especially when the power concerned is unable to take advantage 
itself of the shipping and trade from which it seeks pointlessly to exclude the 
world. In my opinion therefore, the point of agreement could be sought in this; 
that everything which our shipping and trade can include should be safeguarded 
by reasonable protective duties and that on the other hand the branches of trade 
of which we do not yet ourselves know how to take advantage should never be so 
highly taxed as to degenerate into an exclusion. Without some indulgence of this 
nature, I cannot conceal my fear that from these negotiations there may be born 
once again a rancour which in time might bring evil consequences.! 


He would, however, never have been able to agree with Raffles in the interpre- 
tation of ‘reasonable protective duties’. 


British cotton exports to China and the Indies* 


Declared value (£1000’s) of 


cotton goods exported: 
2 SS ee eee 


i > =, 
Total to 

To terri- China, the 

tories of the To the East Indies, 

Cotton cloths Cotton yarn East India Netherlands the Philip- 

(in thousands (in thousands Co., and East pines and 

of yards) of lb.) Ceylon Indies Mauritius 
1796-1803 (av.) — — — _ 13 
1804-1807 (av.) — —— — — 50 
1808-1811 (av.) — _— — — 104 
1814 == a = — 109 
1815 818 a= — — 142 
1816 1,355 - —- — 161 
1817 1,706 — — — 4.23 
1818 5,316 = — _— 701 
1819 8,842 — — — 461 
1820 7,128 —_— — — 851 
1821 145325 — — — 1,122 
1822 19,896 5 = oe 1,145 
1823 20,742 22 826 317 1,167 
1824. 23,292 121 870 163 1,113 


University College, Leicester. 


1 A. R. Falck, Gedenkschriften, pp. 502-3. 7 
2 P,P, (1828), xix, pp. 310-1; (1829), xvii, pp. 264-5; (1830), xxviii, p. 95; (1831-2), x, 
pt. 2, p. 515; J. McGregor, Commercial Statistics, (1847), U1, 745. 
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MEDIEVAL LEGISLATION 


T. F. T. Piucknerr, The Legislation of Edward I. (Oxford University Press, 1949. 


Pp. xv+ 168. 155.) 

It was Maitland who said that the reign of Edward I was ‘an unique period in 
the history of our law’, and vouched Sir Matthew Hale to warranty ‘that more 
was done in the first thirteen years of that reign to settle and establish the 
distributive justice of the kingdom, than in all the ages since that time put 
together’. Further, he pointed out that Edward's work had a long life: a know- 
ledge of his statutes was still in Blackstone’s day part of the necessary equipment 
of ‘a lawyer whose business lay with the common affairs of daily life’. This 
longevity of Edward’s legislation is one of the reasons for the interest which has 
always been shown in it; it also explains the accretion about it of a body of 
traditional interpretation of its purpose and meaning. Much that has been 
accepted, however, has come under fire in recent generations. Professor Cam, 
for instance, has thrown a new light on Quo Warranto, and Professor Powicke on 
the background of Quia Emptores. This sniping has made a general attack on 
Edwardian legislation highly desirable, and that is what Professor Plucknett 
carried out in the Ford Lectures printed here. 

Naturally, he has been compelled to be selective when faced with so vast 
a field. He has chosen, therefore, to deal with topics which seem ‘to give an 
opportunity of combining the traditional interests of lawyers and historians’ 
and, in particular, with the vast changes in private law which Maitland described 
as the unique characteristic of Edward’s legislation. True, he begins with 
franchises and Quo Warranto; but the main part of the book is concerned with 
feudal incidents, with lords and tenants, with the family and the heir, and with 
commercial debtors and creditors. Even here, though he is much concerned 
with changes in substantive law, he has to give a great deal of attention to 
process—for it was with process that most medieval legislation was concerned. 
His survey of the law regulating the relations between landlord and tenant, for 
example, would have been incomplete without the illuminating pages which he 
devotes to distress, the action of replevin and such adjective matters. Further, 
as Professor Plucknett himself has taught us on other occasions, Edward’s 
statutes cannot be allowed to stand by themselves. He has therefore studied 
them, as they must be studied, in the context of legal practice. In the day-to-day 
business of the courts the judges acted in accordance with administrative 
instruction as well as statutes; they made new law out of old cases; and, if they 
were men like Hengham and Bereford, they sometimes drove a coach and horses 
through the words of a statute, stood it upon its head, clarified its intention (or 
nullified it) with a brusque ‘we know it better than you do, for we made it’. It is 
the whole of the law, growing in these many ways, which Professor Plucknett 
endeavours to lay before us. To the layman, at least, the result is impressive 
and comprehensive. 

Quite clearly, then, this will be an indispensable book for the political, legal, 
constitutional and economic historian whose concern lies in the thirteenth 
century. It will be indispensable, not only for the major problems which are 
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reviewed, but also for the many asides capable of providing much fruitful 
discussion. There is the brief characterization of Edward I’s own attitude to the 
law; the discussion of feudalism, of the family, and of custom which could 
become ‘age-old’ in forty years; the suggestion that the sanctions clause of 
Magna Carta was inspired, not by feudal notions of diffidation, but by the 
common law process of distraint. In some of these passages there is a depth of 
understanding no less impressive than Professor Plucknett’s mastery of the 
technicalities of medieval law. 

This study, however, should have a special value for social and economic 
historians and, at the same time, provide occasion for much healthy self-criticism. 
As Professor Plucknett says, ‘a legal change is provoked by a problem—perhaps 
by a grievance. Something has gone wrong. . .or, the law has lost contact with 
contemporary society and no longer meets its needs’. He is concerned, therefore, 
to place Edward’s policies in their ‘social and legal setting’. With the legal 
setting there is no problem, for he is the master of it; but in studying the social 
setting he seems to have found less guidance than he might, perhaps, have 
desired. The fact must be faced that there is still no comprehensive account of 
those rapid social and economic changes in thirteenth-century England which 
must have created some at least of the problems which ‘provoked’ Edward’s 
legislation. To take but one example, an understanding of the ‘social setting’ of 
the legislation about landlords and tenants calls for a proper assessment of the 
importance of a large number of phenomena. There are the signs of over- 
population in the villages and of chronic land-hunger amongst the peasantry— 
with the obvious encouragement to landowners to seek to raise rents. There is 
the fact that some of the peasantry had secure titles protected by the public 
courts; the rise in prices and the cost of living must have been an incentive to 
thirteenth-century landlords (as it was to their successors in the sixteenth century) 
to upset such titles. It is somewhere in this direction that a connecting link may 
be found between the evolution of the legal doctrine of villeinage, the development 
of the lord’s right to distrain upon his tenants, and the attempt of lords to implead 
freeholders concerning their tenements in seignorial courts. Further, there are 
the signs of counter-attack by the peasant, determined to defend his unearned 
increment or stave off ‘manorial reaction’: he not only rioted and withdrew 
services, but was willing to face his lord in the King’s Courts to deny that he was 
a villein or claim the privilege of protected tenure as a tenant of Ancient Demesne. 
These sources and manifestations of social tension find little detailed treatment 
in Professor Plucknett’s pages, though there is much to be learnt about them 
from the legal records. On the other hand, it is also fair to add that they have 
not anywhere been treated systematically, though particular aspects of this 
general problem have been discussed two generations ago by Vinogradoff, and 
more recently by Professor Postan and Mr Hilton. A full-scale reconstruction, 
however, of the social setting of Edwardian legislation in this connexion still 
remains to be undertaken. 

That is a task which the legal historian may rightly expect the economic and 
social historian to assume. So is the investigation of the nature of tensions higher 
in the social scale (the existence of which Professors Jacob and Treharne have 
demonstrated) in order to illumine the setting of Edward’s legislation about 
feudal incidents; and of the forms of commercial contract in the thirteenth 
century in order to assess the capacity of the common law to deal with them. 
Professor Plucknett has done a very great deal to point out the urgent need for 
work in these fields; he has also done that by the way while setting before us 
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what must be, in some respects, a definitive statement of the law and of the 


process of law-making in thirteenth-century England. 
EDWARD MILLER 


St John’s College, Cambridge 


ANGLO-DUTCH TRADE 


H. J. Smrr (Ed.). Bronnen Tot de Geschiedenis van den Handel met Engeland, Schotland en 
Terland. Second Part, 1485-1585. First Volume, 1485-1558. (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff (Ryks Geschiedkundige Publicatién). 1942. Pp. v +784.) 


Dr Smit’s earlier collection of documents on Anglo-Netherlands trade covered 
the period up to 1485. His latest volume deals with the years up to 1558. This 
latest period he describes as a phase characterized by royal direction of trade, 
shipping, and industry, having as its object ‘the expansion of national wealth in 
the interests of dynastic power’. One result of the new policy was a series of 
conflicts between the governments of England and the Netherlands as the latter 
responded to the English challenge by attempting to protect the economic 
interests of their own subjects. Their task was not an easy one. The English cloth- 
merchants—the men of London, Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincolnshire and 
Northumberland—had the advantage of a unified organization which had no 
counterpart in the Netherlands. Until the accession of Elizabeth this organization 
had functioned in Antwerp, at the centre of the Flemish, Brabant and Zeeland 
markets. Then tension rose to a pitch which compelled the Merchant Adventurers 
to seek a new Staple outside the Netherlands. They were inevitably drawn to 
towns of the Northern Netherlands, and the dispersal played into the hands of 
the interlopers. Political events completed the breach and the Hollanders and 
Zeelanders became Protestant comrades-in-arms with the English. The capture 
of Antwerp by the Spaniards rounded off an epoch. Henceforward the bulk of 
the trade was between England and the United Provinces. 

For this volume the Editor has drawn on unprinted sources to a much greater 
extent than for its predecessors. The principal archives of the United Kingdom, 
the Netherlands and Belgium have been combed for material bearing on the 
subject and the documents themselves are accompanied by full explanatory 
footnotes (in Dutch). 

The fruit of all these labours is a work of immense and accurate scholarship 
filled with invaluable information on the detailed working of the international 
trade of the period. The reader will learn much about ships, cargoes, the 
merchants themselves and their methods of trade. In view of the debt which 
working historians owe to Dr Smit, it seems very like ingratitude to raise the 
question of the precise value of collections of documents of this kind. But even 
a little experience of research seems to show that someone else’s selection is rarely 
entirely satisfactory to the working historian—one may perhaps assume that 
a collection of this size is hardly likely to be used by ordinary students. It would 
not be easy to follow the development of commercial policy or organization from 
the present collection, which is arranged chronologically. Valuation is made even 
more difficult by the fact that the index to this volume must await the publication 
of its successor. And it would be asking too much to expect to derive reliable 
evidence about the volume and direction of trade from the type of document 
which Dr Smit brings to light. On these and many other problems the historian 
would have to go back to the original materials, though Dr Smit’s work would 
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provide him with a good idea of the kind of evidence he might expect to find in 
the different European archives. All this is perhaps inevitable; one cannot help 
feeling nevertheless that some fuller indication of the criteria used by the editor in 
his process of selection would have increased the value of this collection to the 
historian. 

It only remains to add that this volume, like its predecessors, is handsomely 
produced and beautifully printed. 

C. H. Witson 

Jesus College, Cambridge 


APPRENTICESHIP IN BRISTOL 


Calendar of the Bristol Apprentice Book, 1532-1565. Part I: 1532-1542. Edited by 
D. Hollis. (Bristol Record Society’s Publications, vol. x1v. Bristol. 1949.) 


The custom of Bristol required that all indentures of apprenticeship should be 
examined and enrolled before the Chamberlain in the Guildhall. The earliest 
surviving volume of enrolments extends from October 1532 to 25 March 1568, 
and the enrolments of the first ten years, to the end of September 1542, are here 
calendared. The form of enrolment was stereotyped, with few variants. Specimen 
forms are printed in the Introduction to this calendar, and the text consists simply 
of the particular details of each entry: apprentice’s name, his or her parent’s 
name, parent’s domicile and occupation, master’s name and occupation, master’s 
wife’s name, term, salary, payment to be made by the master to the apprentice at 
the end of the term, and other particulars of occasional occurrence. The editor 
has added three valuable appendices: an index of masters engaged in more than 
one trade, a table showing the provenance of apprentices by counties, so far as 
their parents’ domiciles have been identified, and a table showing the number of 
apprentices indentured yearly to each trade. A glossary follows, and four indices: 
of parents’ occupations, of the trades of masters, apprentices and other persons 
(exclusive of apprentices’ parents) mentioned in the text, an Index Nominum, 
and an Index Locorum. Thus all the important facts in the original are sum- 
marized and arranged in a form very convenient for use. There are some 
omissions from the indices: otherwise the editor’s work has been very well done. 

Now if this Apprentice Book were to be taken as a complete and balanced 
record of occupational recruitment in Bristol, the impression of occupational and 
geographical mobility would be startling. Not one apprentice in twenty was the 
son of a Bristol craftsman following his father’s trade; all the rest were newcomers, 
to the trade if not to the city. Such an occupational general post is not to be 
believed, and the editor is doubtless right in pointing to the custom which allowed 
one son of each gildsman (the eldest born after his father became free of his gild) 
to prove his skill to the Master and Wardens, and take up his freedom by 
inheritance. That son, we must believe, would normally receive his training from 
his father without formal apprenticeship; and he escapes our question. Formal 
apprenticeship was for the younger sons, perhaps for some elder sons who chose 
to strike out a new line, for Bristol boys whose fathers were not gildsmen, above 
all for the country boys seeking their fortune in Bristol’s streets and shops. It is of 
these groups that the book tells. 

It tells of country boys above all, for they were greatly in the majority: about 
70 % of all Bristol’s apprentices. Most of these immigrants came from two regions 
near at hand. Bristol’s three ‘home counties’, Somerset, Gloucester and Mon- 
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mouth, contributed about two-fifths of them; four counties up the Severn 
(Hereford, Worcester, Shropshire and Staffordshire) between a fifth and a 
quarter. South Wales, also within easy reach, sent about 10%, but North and 
Central Wales very few. Ireland, and north-western England, sent each some 
5 or 6%, and there was a smaller contingent from Wiltshire. The homes of the 
remainder were scattered over most of the rest of England. The volume of 
immigrants must have been considerable. Apprenticeships, over these ten years, 
averaged 145 a year. This suggests an annual inflow from the country of about 
100. However, since many of the boys (having apparently changed their minds) 
were apprenticed twice or more than twice, the figure exaggerates; by how much, 
only detailed analysis would show. What we have no means of knowing is the 
proportion of apprentices who remained in Bristol all their lives long. Some, 
having acquired their skill in that superior school, might return to practise it at 
home. But that very many remained is suggested by the strong Welsh element 
among the masters of Bristol whose names appear in this book—names like 
Rowland Griffith and John ap Harry and Evan ap Rece, as Welsh as the smell 
of a leek. 

Among the lads who tramped to Bristol to be bound to a city trade, there came 
many a farmer’s boy. An estimate, based on the index of parents’ occupations, 
suggests that between a quarter and a third of all Bristol’s apprentices, the 
Bristol-born included, were sons of husbandmen or yeomen. Extreme social 
mobility, however, is not marked. Sons of gentlemen on the one hand, sons of 
labourers on the other, account for only about 3 or 4% each; sons of mariners 
and fishermen for about as many. Considerably more than half the apprentices 
had a family background of handicraft or commerce; though some of their 
fathers must have been as rural in their outlook as the husbandmen themselves, 
like the butcher of Brewood in Staffordshire who bound three of his sons 
apprentice in Bristol, to a tailor and a saddler and a skinner. 

Yet among the craftsmen and the traders, occupational mobility was great. 
For the Bristol-born and the immigrants alike, it was very much the exception 
for a son to be bound apprentice to his father’s trade. The son would sometimes 
be apprenticed to an allied trade, as a weaver’s son to a fuller, a shoemaker’s son 
to a tanner; perhaps from the feeling, not uncommon among business men to- 
day, that the man with whom you do business has hold of the better end of the 
stick. More often he would be bound to an entirely different trade. The craftsman 
father would probably have one son in his own business already, and it might be 
well to spread the family risk. 

Of the trades in Bristol which attracted the lads and their parents, that of 
merchant tops the list, with 128 apprenticeships in ten years. The tailor’s trade 
runs it close, with 121. But if trades are grouped, textiles score just under and the 
leather-working trades just over 250. In textiles, there were sixty-five apprentice- 
ships to weavers, but apprenticeships to the finishing crafts, taken together, were 
much more numerous. Among single trades, coopers follow tailors, with ninety- 
one apprenticeships; presumably a reflexion of Bristol’s import of wine. For all 
trades, apprentices’ terms were long: seven years the minimum, eight, nine or 
ten common, up to sixteen not unknown. Apprentices’ ages are not recorded, 
but probably the very long terms were for very young boys. 

Prentice girls were a small minority. Three or four were bound to mercers or 
pinners, all the rest to female occupations: a few to knitsters, a score or so to 
shepsters (who were dressmakers or tailoresses), and another score to house- 
wifery (which is to say domestic service). There were craftsmen’s daughters from 
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Bristol among them, yeomen’s daughters from the country, and one or two 
daughters of Welsh gentlemen. Some of the girls were apprenticed by their 
fathers, but many were fatherless. To the relative, or the friend, or the im- 
poverished widow, in town and country alike, this would be a convenient way of 
providing for the fatherless girl, just as apprenticeship to a craft in Bristol would 
provide for the fatherless boy. Like Dick Whittington, city apprentices were 
frequently orphans from the country. The girl’s wages were often minute (if she 
got any wages at all), and her term would be long, sometimes as long as sixteen 
years; but the long term gave security, since the master and mistress were bound 
to lodge, feed and clothe her to the term’s end. Of the three alternatives, the 
shepster’s and the knitster’s trades were probably superior to housewifery. The 
girls apprenticed to shepsters do not seem to have been mere household sewing- 
maids. ‘Their mistresses are usually described as shepsters themselves; some were 
lone women, and many were wives of men in the clothing trades, mercers, 
tailors or drapers. One, however, had a husband in quite another walk of life: 
the wife of the Town Clerk of Bristol. She was a shepster, and took on more 
apprentices than any other woman in the business. No doubt her husband saw 
to it that she had the pick of the girls. 

Joun SALTMARSH 


MARINE INSURANCE 


CHARLES VERLINDEN (Ed.). Cédigo de Seguros Maritimos segun la Costumbre de 
Amberes; promulgado por el consulado espanol de Brujas en 1569. (Buenos Aires: 
Facultad de Filosofia e Letras, Seccion Espafiola del Instituto de Investi- 
gaciones Histdricas. 1947. 81 pp. No price stated.) 


This small volume, an offprint from two issues of the periodical Cuadernos de 
Historia de Espana, consists of a single document, but one of great interest; a 
comprehensive code of ordinances regulating marine insurance in Antwerp at 
the peak of its economic influence. The original is in the Bibliothéque Royale at 
Brussels, and its existence was noted as early as 1880, shortly after three ordinances 
on the same subject, issued by the Duke of Alba in 1569, 1570 and 1571, had been 
published by Réatz. Recently a French translation was discovered in the library 
of the University of Ghent, and it is this, presumably, that has caused Professor 
Verlinden to publish the original Spanish text. 

In a short introduction, the editor explains the circumstances in which the 
Spanish consulate in Bruges came to codify the custom of Antwerp. He indicates 
the need for further work before the ordinances here printed can be brought into 
clear relationship with those of the Duke of Alba, and with earlier customs. But 
it is evident from the ordinances themselves that we have to deal, as one might 
expect, with a mature stage of mercantile development. 

There are in all one hundred and forty-six ordinances, divided under twenty 
heads. Provision is made for the insurance of vessels, cargoes, and the lives of 
travellers—the latter being limited to those who can show a bona fide financial 
interest in the life of the insured. Cargoes are divided into those, such as textiles, 
base metals, and dyestuffs, that need not be specified in a policy, and those that 
must be specified, including precious metals, armaments, wine, mercury, slaves, 
sugar, and olive oil. There are special provisos covering the transhipment of 
cargoes to and from ocean-going ships at outports, for instance Cadiz (for Seville), 
Cascais (for Lisbon) and Le Havre (for Rouen). 
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Some light on contemporary voyage times is shed by the ordinance setting a 
term within which the insured must inform the insurer of the safe arrival of the 
cargo. This period was two months from the date of the policy for ships departing 
from English, Scottish and Netherlands ports; four months for those leaving 
Danzig, Danish, Norwegian and Frisian ports; five months for other ports in 
Europe; and seven months from Madeira, the Azores, and the Canaries. For 
more distant voyages a period of four months was allowed from the time the ship 
arrived at Lisbon or Seville. 

Further provisions cover barratry by master or crew; contraband of war; salvage 
of damaged cargoes, whether by the insured or the insurer; the death, escape, and 
recovery of slaves; the presumption of a ship’s loss allowed a year and a day 
after it was last heard of (two years and a day for voyages to the Indies) ; re- 
insurance; the prevention of frauds by multiple insurance of a single cargo; and 
change of destination by a ship on the high seas. The vexed question of the 
exchanges was dealt with by prescribing that the reckoning of one currency in 
terms of another should be at the customary rates, without regard to ‘the prices 
of the exchanges which rise and fall from one day to another’. From a study of 
the whole one can gain a remarkably concrete impression of the overseas trade of 
the time. 

The text as printed is a model of lucidity, except where certain words have been 
run into each other or broken by meaningless spaces between letters. It is not 
clear whether these are modern printer’s errors or faithful repetitions of those in 
the original. 

R. J. HAMMOND 
London 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF SWEDEN 


Ext F. Hecxscuer. Sveriges Ekonomiska Historia. (Stockholm, 1949. Vol. un, 
pts. 1 and 2, with separate maps and plans. Pp. 894.) 


The field of economic history, as Professor Heckscher conceives it, was clearly 
defined, in the first volume of the present work, as the analysis, in any given 
period, of those factors which would be considered relevant for a description of 
contemporary conditions. The eternal temptation to the economic historian is 
that the richness of any given set of sources may mislead him into the description 
of whatis quantitatively unimportant. Because the state archives naturally describe 
factors the state considered important is not an excuse for believing them to have 
been so: thus the richly documented manufactures must not be equated in im- 
portance with domestic crafts which played a greater part in the total product. 
This quantitative analysis, based on the rich statistical material of eighteenth- 
century Sweden, is pursued with rigour and modesty; sometimes figures fail 
(e.g. the critical figures for the average consumption outside the predominantly 
cereal-growing ‘plains’ areas can alone be guessed at) and when this happens 
Professor Heckscher lays bare his assumptions. There are no gaps in his arguments. 
This review cannot do justice to Professor Heckscher’s methods—and he would 
consider them all important: it is a bald summary of his results. 
Professor Heckscher’s estimates of the growth of population have been set out 
in this Journal (2nd Series, Volume 11, No. 3, 1950). He approaches agriculture from 
the point of view of providing for this increase in population. Since there was no 
marked increase in cereal imports and no important new source of food supply 
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except, late in the eighteenth century, the potato, this provision, as far as cereals 
were concerned, must have come from increased home production. This increase 
is estimated at 0°5 % annually. The estimate of total consumption used for this 
figure is obtained from an estimate of the cereal consumption of an adult agri- 
cultural worker in the ‘plains’, scaled down for age and diminished by a quarter 
for the population of the remaining regions. This total consumption, with imports 
subtracted, yields an estimate of total production (tables, pp. 160 and 161). The 
increased production is accounted for by an increase in cultivated area and 
improved methods, especially drainage, though Professor Heckscher can here 
establish no satisfactory quantitative estimate and is forced to fall back on literary 
sources such as the Governors’ reports. The simplification of the strip system and 
the end of communal control of agricultural operations, which came at the end 
of this period, alone allowed an increase in production to cover the needs of the 
growing population in the nineteenth century. The storskifte and enskifte reforms— 
both due to the initiative of individuals, Faggott, the Director of the Land 
Survey, and Maclean, the improving landlord of Skane—reduced the fantastic 
complication of the strip system (Maps vi-x1) and allowed division of the now 
consolidated holdings. Though this division failed to keep pace with the growth 
of rural population, that it took place at all made the agricultural reforms of 
Sweden, as opposed to those in England, work for an increase in the number of 
owner-cultivators, though the marginal squatters suffered in both countries 
alike. Thus the Swedish peasant, favoured by the legislation of Gustav III, 
became the most powerful political and social element in nineteenth-century 
Sweden, cut off sharply from the less fortunate rural classes whom the division of 
holdings failed to absorb. 

The second element in importance in the Swedish economy was the iron 
industry. Professor Heckscher establishes that the condition of its importance 
was not its high quality (the Oreground ores represented only 14-17 % of total 
exports). The superior quality of the best Swedish hard ores—not of Swedish ores 
in general—became important only when the puddling process had knocked the 
bottom out of the English export market: thus Sweden could save some of 
her English market whereas the softer Russian ores vanished (Diagram xm and 
Table 17). The prosperity of the closed class of ironmasters rested on the limitation 
of expansion of production in the interest of the forests, a policy that successfully 
resisted any expansion which might have been stimulated by favourable price 
movements. The least pleasant side of this prosperity was the low-wages economy 
of the industry secured by the legal fixing of money wages and the limitation 
that workers debts to their employers placed on a competitive labour market 
(Diagrams xvi, xvm). Professor Heckscher’s methods are particularly valuable in 
disposing of effects on the iron industry of the deflation crisis of the late 1760’s. 
The crisis was neither as long nor as serious as the catastrophic fall in iron prices 
led the ironmasters to believe. Wage costs, a small element in the costs of 
production, increased, but the increase in the cost of pig-iron (as tables on pp. 480 

‘and 481 show) was met by increasing reliance on pig-iron produced by the iron- 
masters themselves. The table on p. 437 shows clearly what actually happened to 
production costs. On the other hand the contraction of the English export market 
in the late eighteenth century, together with the rise of costs of production, 
meant the end of the Swedish iron industry as the eighteenth century had known 
it, and it is a matter of speculation whether a different price policy could have 
saved a larger portion of the English market. 

The section on monetary policy is among those where Professor Heckscher 
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clears away much of the fog left by contemporary writers. The Hats’ attempt to 
finance a war and their artificial and ambitious manufacturing policy by the 
issue of bank-notes (inconvertible after 1745) makes eighteenth-century Sweden 
‘an historical example of an early, lengthy and exceptionally well-documented 
experiment with paper money’. This policy and its results were considered by 
the Hats, not in relation to the domestic price level, but in relation to foreign 
exchange rates, and the Hats could argue that the depreciation of the Swedish 
dollar was due to an import surplus which could best be met by the fostering of 
domestic manufacture. Hence, though the rise in domestic prices preceded the 
fall in the external value of the dollar, the Hats for a time believed a further 
issue of paper money was the solution to their difficulties. In 1766 the Caps came 
into power as doctrinaire opponents of inflation and attempted to stabilize the 
external value of the dollar and restricted note issue, thus producing a sharp 
deflationary crisis and a withdrawal of credit which killed off the prize pieces of 
the Hats’ manufacturing policy (e.g. the Alingsas Works). These two experiments 
influenced subsequent policy. Gustav III established convertibility at current 
rates in 1776 rather than at the old parity to avoid deflation, and when incon- 
vertible paper money was needed to finance the war of 1789 the notes were 
issued by the Office of the Government Debt in an attempt to isolate the Bank 
from the effects of increased note issue, with the curious result that there were two 
parallel note issues, only one of which, the inconvertible debt-notes, depreciated, 
while the convertible bank-notes could be the basis for a new conversion in 1803. 
Professor Heckscher illustrates how wide of the mark contemporaries often were 
and brings out the curious fact that price rises lagged behind note issue—pre- 
sumably because the peasants hoarded and thus eased the pressure on demand. 
One of the few contemporary judgements Professor Heckscher substantiates is 
that there was an unfavourable balance of trade, not, as the figures tend to prove, 
a favourable balance of trade, since smuggling probably accounted for 20% of 
imports. Contemporary belief in the efficacy of economic policy to change 
economic reality is another matter. The Hats’ encouragement of manufacture 
produced white elephants like the Alingsas Works which collapsed when the 
subsidies were withdrawn because they satisfied no effective demand but were 
inspired by an interest in advanced technological processes as such. They only 
employed 0-8 % of the population and the industrial development of the nine- 
teenth century had no connexion with the artificial creations of the eighteenth— 
the older textile industry had its roots in the seventeenth-century industry and 
the new cotton industry grew out of the domestic industry round Rydboholm. 
Economic regulation was successful in only one sphere—the iron industry. 
Thoroughly sceptical, as the author is, of the effects of economic theory on 
economic reality, there is nevertheless a full discussion of the economic debate of 
the eighteenth century, and especially welcome is the treatment of the Gustavian 
period, hitherto neglected in favour of the more richly documented Frihetstiden. 
Professor Heckscher criticizes harshly that lack of a ‘central theory’ which allowed 
the Swedish mercantilists to rest secure in the belief that their practical nostrums— 
and their writings, derived from the English and French writers of the later 
seventeenth century, are often nothing but collections of practical devices—could 
be successfully applied to the isolated regulation of one factor. Thus an increase of 
population was a good in itself regardless of the law of diminishing returns; and 
exports were to be encouraged regardless of comparative costs—hence the obsti- 
nate persistence in the uneconomic production of ‘precious metals’ and in 
fostering expensive domestic manufactures. More or less modified forms of 
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mercantilism dominated economic thinking till the end of the period and found 
their only able theoretician in Joranson (d. 1820), whose deceptive ‘modernity ’— 
he might well have been one of Keynes’ heretics—lies in his ignorance of the 
liberal school (his mentor was Steuart) and in his recognition that an increase in 
the supply of money would be beneficial if it gave employment to unused supplies 
of labour. Adam Smith found no able interpreter, and the only radical attack on 
the dominant mercantilism came from Chydenius (d. 1803), whose belief in a 
‘pre-established’ harmony of economic relationships supported by economic self- 
interest came not from any analysis of the interactions of economic phenomena, 
but from a sympathy with the wage-earner, ground down by the low-wage 
economy of mercantilist regulation in the face of a natural order of things which 
would give him a better deal. 

Sweden is fortunate in her economic historian: no other country has an 
economic history comparable to the present work in rigour and breadth of 
analysis. More than that, Professor Heckscher is a great historical stylist—in the 
best sense his work is dramatically conceived. 


RAYMOND CARR 
All Souls College, Oxford 


SOCIALIST COMMUNITIES IN U.S.A. 


ARTHUR EUGENE BesTor, Jr. Backwoods Utopias. The Sectarian and Owenite Phases 
of Communitarian Socialism: 1663-1829. (University of Pennsylvania Press 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 1930. 285. net. Pp. xi+288.) 


This admirable book’s sub-title describes it better than the romantic ‘frontier’ 
label given it. For the movements and ideas chronicled here were not spontaneous 
outcroppings of the simple American pioneer; they had their roots in the Rhine- 
land, in Moravia, in the Netherlands, in the mixed religious movements of 
Pietism, even (through Labadie whose Jesuit connexions are not mentioned) in 
Jansenism and the controversies that culminated in the destruction of Port-Royal 
and the disgrace of Fénelon. Where they have secular roots, it is in the French 
Revolution, in the beginnings of modern Socialism, in Bentham and Owen, in 
the ‘Utopians’ given back-handed recognition in the Communist Manifesto. 

What Dr Bestor has done, in this prodigiously learned work, is to describe the 
world of ideas and material realities into which the ageing Robert Owen brought 
his fortunes, his family and his illusions. No one has ever studied this important 
epoch in the life of Owen as Dr Bestor has done; he has in fact rewritten the 
history of New Harmony and in doing that has rewritten this part of the much- 
studied life of Owen. At first sight this seems a fault in proportion, for New 
Harmony and its children were ignominious failures while some of the ‘sectarian’ 
communities flourished long after the collapse of Owen’s Utopia. But this is 
a first volume of a history of ‘communitarian socialism’, and we may assume 
that the balance will be redressed in volume two when Oneida, Brook Farm and 
the rest are dealt with. 

As the bibliography and the list of communities printed as an appendix shows, 
Dr Bestor is already well prepared for the second part, and we can be certain 
that he will bring to its problems the same learning and judgement. 

The novel points made by Dr Bestor are numerous. Owen comes out of the 
narrative very badly, for if the raw materials of New Harmony were poor it was 
largely his fault that they were. He compares badly in the role of a founding 
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father with William Maclure. Indeed, if one did not know better, it would be 
easy to see in Owen a typical, unworldly doctrinaire with no idea how men or 
things are governed and not a very successful business man. Owen made all 
possible mistakes, and, even if we allow (as Dr Bestor insists) that his motives 
were not primarily economic in the modern sense, he showed little more under-. 
standing of the moral and psychological problems than of the necessity of book- 
keeping of which he seems to have taken as naive a view as Lenin did before he 
had to deal with situations, not theories. 

But if it is Owen and his disciples and rivals who provide the staple of the book, 
the background is well painted in. It is true that we do not learn enough about 
the economic life of Ephrata, or the Rappites, or the Shakers, except that they 
prospered, but we are shown their importance in creating a climate of opinion 
and an American predisposition to communitarian solutions that Owen and the 
Fourierites exploited or abused. But there is one truth made manifest by this 
book that Dr Bestor does not insist on. It was an illusion of the intelligentzia 
who noticed these successes, of people like Harriet Martineau for instance, that 
the success of the sectarian communities was hindered by their religious beliefs 
and practices. Cut away the old theological lumber and the pure benefits of 
community life would win people repelled by ritual and asceticism. Alas, it was 
not so. The secular societies were all short-lived, some stillborn. No society not 
based on a strong, and if you like, outrageous belief, lasted more than one 
generation. Both Brook Farm and the North American Phalanx were dying 
before accident gave them the formal coup de grdce. The Cincinatti Literary Gazette 
noted with astonishment that ‘Owen was the first who ever thought it practicable 
to dispense with it [a common religion]’. The event proved that Owen was 
wrong. 

It is true, as Dr Bestor points out, that the later Shakers did not insist so much 
on their theology as the pioneers, but not only were they more sophisticated, but 
they were appealing to the Gentiles and imitating St Paul at Athens. So did 
Oneida later. There was a mass of amorphous discontent with the new industrial 
society, and men turned in the first generation to community life as a way of 
redeeming the world, in the second as a way of escape from it, but most of them 
had some religious doctrine and many had highly rigorous doctrines. Those that 
had no defined religious doctrines wandered from community to community like 
wandering monks of the middle ages defying St Benedict’s views on stability. 
It is pleasant to see Dr Bestor noting that this class accounted for many of the 
entries on membership rolls; it is because these vagantes were counted so often 
that later writers like Morris Hillquit could give extravagantly exaggerated 
figures for the numbers of ‘communists’ involved in these experiments. 

Dr Bestor notes, too, that it was not the communitarian aspects of the societies 
that alarmed their neighbours, but their infidelity (in the case of Owen’s and 
Frances Wright’s colonies) and still more ‘free love’. The celibacy of the Shakers 
excited the same kind of suspicions as did convent life in the generation that 
lapped up Maria Monk and Mary Dyer—and this suspicion is evident in investi- 
gations like that undertaken by the New Hampshire legislature a little later than 
peng ‘A ee hee shies pa dens theories and practices that finally 
is) Taetetoe onteaie Gaee ee ote ng Meron (as in a sense it still 
answer in his next volume. When did nk Sh hee ih roe we De bee 
disadvantages of celibacy Ss adoptin child La pera Mae rok fopane 
s ncahmaptccerss jargon? Sb Guin Pe ren 0 sympathizers, fellow-travellers’ 

5 s disciples quite as free from any penchant 
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for armed violence as the rest of the communitarians? And a minor point, 
Frances Wright was not an Englishwoman. Her dogmatic rigour, her refusal to 
compromise, her controversial aggressiveness all showed the praefervidum ingenium 
Scotorum, and her birth and education made her familiar with the world of 
Robert Owen in Glasgow and New Lanark. And last, a question provoked by 
this work, while it is a pleasure to learn that the best bibliography of Robert 
Owen was published in English and Japanese at Osaka c. 1935, one would like 
to know what became of the Owen materials collected by the late John Burns. 


D. W. Brocan 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 
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Minutes of Proceedings in Sessions, 1563, 1574-92. Ed. H. C. Johnson. Wilts. Arch. 
Soc; Records Branch, vol. 1v. (Devizes, 1949.) This volume contains the rough 
memorandum book of the Clerk of the Peace, of the work to be done and the fees 
to be collected, from which later evolved the fully developed administrative 
records of Sessions Minute books. Since the book consists of lists of names and 
the fines or recognisances imposed, and omits reference to the offences committed, 
its importance is primarily institutional. Apart from some figures of the number 
of corn-badgers licensed (over 190 in fifteen years), there is little or nothing to 
interest the social or economic historian. 

LAWRENCE STONE 
Wadham College, Oxford 


M. H. Gopar. The Finances of Mysore (1799-1811). (Bureau of Economic 
Research, Mysore. 1948. No price given.) Dr M. H. Gopal—a former pupil of 
Professor H. H. Dodwell and of Dr Gilbert Slater—has already published im- 
portant works on certain aspects of Indian Economic History and Public 
Finance. He has now planned and partially written an imposing contribution 
towards these subjects, in the form of a ‘Financial History of Mysore since 1782’. 
The first volume of this work has been published, under the title of Tzpu’s 
Mysore—an Economic Study, covering the years 1782 to 1799, and the brochure at 
present under review continues the story by dealing with the first twelve years of 
the financial history of Mysore after the restoration of Hindu Rule (under the 
suzerainty of the East India Company) on the death of Tipu Sultan on 4 May 
1799. The new Maharaja was a child of five, and until he reached the age of 
sixteen, the chief power in the State went to Purnaiya who—after a short period 
of settlement of the conquered territories by a Commission consisting of four 
European nominees of the Company—was appointed diwan and regent in July 
1799- 

Dr Gopal approaches his subject in scholarly fashion, and prefaces his Essay 
with an exhaustive bibliography of published and—more particularly—unpub- 
lished sources. His researches enable him to throw important and interesting 
new light on his subject, and provide fresh evidence (if any is still needed) of 
what vast stores of valuable data are crying out for the attention of Indian 
historians. 

What Dr Gopal does is to give a detailed, but concise, account of Purnaiya’s 
financial administration and policy in Mysore from 1799 to 1811, dealing 
seriatim with each item of revenue and expenditure. Finally, he estimates and 
accounts for both the substantial contributions made by Mysore to the Company, 
and the large financial reserves built up for the State during the period. 

The interesting thing is that Purnaiya received unqualified praise from his 
contemporaries (including the Governor-General, the Resident and Sir Thomas 
Munro) as a gifted, benevolent and progressive administrator. Later some 
criticisms—in particular that he was ‘inattentive to the interests of the people’ 
and in consequence ‘reduced the inhabitants to great straits and difficulties’— 
were heard. It was left to Dr Gopal to explain this apparent discrepancy in 
some detail. The facts seem to have been that Purnaiya evoked admiration by his. 
efficiency and honesty, but that he undoubtedly over-taxed the masses, and did 
little or nothing to promote prosperity or to develop productive capacity. The less. 
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spectacular financial policy of subsequent British administrators thus proved 
more conducive to prosperity than Purnaiya’s financial genius. 

It is perhaps unfair to judge a work of this description from what can be only 
a short abstract from it. Nevertheless it must be suggested that if piecemeal 
publication is practised, the interest and value if the work would be greatly 
enhanced by the addition of more, and clearer, ‘background’, and that in 
general more attention should be paid to the method of exposition. 

VERA ANSTEY 

London School of Economics 


F. G. Hau. History of the Bank of Ireland. (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co. Ltd.; 
Oxford: B. H. Blackwell Ltd. 1949. 18s.) This is an abridged edition, intended 
primarily for students, of the author’s The Bank of Ireland, 1783-1946. Mr Hall’s 
book is, and is likely to remain, the standard work on the subject, and it is very 
convenient to have it in this form. The main primary source is, of course, the 
records of the Bank of Ireland itself, though Mr Hall has also made considerable 
use of press and pamphlet literature, and of a wide range of secondary sources, 
which are catalogued in a useful bibliography. The minute books of the Bank 
have been preserved from the beginning, but the records of the directors’ com- 
mittees responsible for management, and the early ledgers, are not available. 
This makes it difficult to describe the Bank’s business, and impossible to compile 
useful statistics on many matters. Even balance-sheets are available only from 
1885, but Mr Hall has managed to provide figures of note circulation and dis- 
count rates which go back to the foundation of the Bank. These defects in the 
material are probably the main reason why the book leaves unanswered some 
questions of great interest to the economist. Although the book claims to be only 
a history of the Bank of Ireland, its scope is considerably wider; indeed it is 
almost a history of banking in Ireland, for the accounts of the early private banks, 
of the firm of La Touche, and of the rise of joint-stock banking are almost as full 
as that of the Bank itself. All this makes the book invaluable for the student of 
Irish economic history, but it is also of much more general interest. The Bank’s 
position in Ireland has been in some respects unique, but in others very similar to 
that of other central banks in the Sterling Area. It acted as banker to the govern- 
ment, managed the public debt, and kept accounts for the other banks, both private 
and joint-stock. Most important of all; these banks always looked to the Bank of 
Ireland as lender of last resort, and the Bank recognized and faithfully discharged 
this responsibility. On the other hand it seems to have fallen short of the full 
stature of a central bank in the degree of control which it was able to exercise over 
the credit policies of the other Irish banks, and it was certainly never the ultimate 
keeper of the country’s monetary reserve. This duty was performed by the Bank 
of England both for England and Ireland, and the Bank of Ireland almost 
always withdrew gold from the Bank of England during times of financial pres- 
sure. Moreover, the Bank engaged in commercial banking business to an extent 
unusual for a central bank, operating a number of branches and competing 

“actively for the ordinary business of taking deposits and making loans. Obviously 
this position presents many interesting features, and one would have liked to have 
seen its implications discussed more fully, with reference to banking theory and to 
the practice of other institutions. However, the material is all there, and the 
student for whom this edition has been prepared should enjoy making his own 
comparisons and drawing his own conclusions. 

E. Victor Morcan 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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I. J. Brucmans. Tachtig jaren varen met de Nederland. (Den Helder, 1950.) This 
commemorative volume of the Steamship Company ‘Nederland’ has not only 
the excellent format usual in such productions, but also a text to match, by 
a leading Dutch economic historian. Writers of the further volumes, which the 
Company intends to publish every twenty-five years, will not find it easy to main- 
tain the standard set by Professor Brugmans and his predecessor, Dr de Boer. 

Professor Brugmans deals with the period 1920-40. Writing primarily for those 
who know the Company, he shows the significance of its changing work and 
policies, in relation to the economic development of the Netherlands | and 
Indonesia, on which its main Holland-Java line depends, and to international 
trade and the world economy. His picture of the relations between big shipping 
companies, and of the weakness and strength of the ‘Conference’ system, is 
interesting, but does not differ much from British experience. Indeed, it is likely 
that readers who have no special interest in the Steamship Company Nederland ; 
but who seek in the book new light on related problems of more general interest, 
will be disappointed. This is not due to any failure on the author’s part. He has 
set out as a good craftsman to make an objective study of a limited topic and has 
rightly refused to spoil his work by diverging from this single aim. Professor 
Brugmans shows how powerless the Company was to do more than adapt itself to 
such factors as the fluctuations in the volume of Indonesian exports and the much 
greater fluctuations in imports. The analysis of these factors would require 
a wider selection of material, so Professor Brugmans avoids theorizing about them 
and they appear as fate. a ; 

The statistics are skilfully handled, so that the book, within the limits of its 
purpose, is thoroughly informative, without ceasing to be always readable and 
relevant. It is furnished with pleasing maps, as well as photographs of camels, 
coffee trees, copra, cranes, and, of course, ships. 

H. R. C. Wricutr 
University College, Leicester 


A. J. BERLAv. The German Social Democratic Party 1914-21. (Columbia University 
Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1949. 315. 6d.) Dr Berlau’s well-docu- 
mented account of the German Social Democrat Party between 1914 and 1921— 
with introductory chapters on earlier developments—throws light on several 
questions of interest to students of modern German economic and social history. 
The German Social Democrat Party was for many years one of the largest groups 
in the Reichstag. In 1893 it held 44 seats—and would have had 96 under a 
system of proportional representation—and in 1912 it held rro seats. In the 
larger Reichstag of the Weimar period the party never had fewer than 100 seats. 
Yet the Social Democrat Party seldom played a role in German political life 
commensurate with the support that it received in constituencies or the seats that 
it held in the national and federal parliaments. In Germany the Socialists were 
not responsible for the establishment of the Welfare State, the development of 
a Planned Economy or the nationalization of key industries. The Socialists in the 
Reichstag voted against Bismarck’s social legislation. Rudolf Wissell’s scheme 
for a Planned Economy was decisively rejected by his Socialist colleagues in 191g. 
Dr Berlau’s able survey gives some explanation of the failure of the German 
Socialists to carry out their programme. The party was a fusion of the General 
German Workers’ Union (founded by Lassalle in 1863) and the Social Democrat 
Party (established by Liebknecht and Bebel in 1869). ‘The Liebknecht-Bebel wing 
secured the adoption of Marxist principles as the official policy of the party. Yet 
the average German working-class Socialist was influenced much less by Das 
Kapital or the manifesto of 1848 than by Lassalle’s popular writings which 
preached a romantic nationalism and a belief in the Prussian State as the pro- 
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tector of the workers from economic and social disabilities. How this paradoxical 
situation—and other factors—influenced the policy of a later generation of 
German Socialists during the First World War is discussed in detail by Dr Berlau. 
It may be added that in the author’s useful bibliography reference is made to 
Bernstein’s Vorwaerts edition of Lassalles’s collected works in three volumes 
(1892-4). For many years students have used the enlarged twelve-volume edition 
of 1919-20. 

W. O. HENDERSON 
University of Manchester 


W. Rupert MacLaurin. Invention and Innovation in the Radio Industry. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1949. 45s.) It is explained in the foreword to this book that 
it is one of a series of studies which Professor MacLaurin intends to undertake on 
the role of invention and innovation in the history of various industries. The book 
under review deals only with the radio industry, but other fields already selected 
for research are the lighting, paper and glass industries. The main purposes of 
these industrial studies are to describe the process of technological progress 
through its various stages—pure research, applied research, invention and in- 
novation—and thus to provide the historical background to a series of funda- 
mental questions which still remain to be resolved. What kinds of environment, 
what forms of organization and what kinds of people are most efficient at getting 
results at each of the above four stages? What are the best means of ensuring 
co-ordination between successive stages? Is it indeed possible that division of 
labour has gone too far, and that several stages should be integrated? Would the 
war-time operational research team be equally effective in promoting peace- 
time technological development? How is the patent system working? How far are 
business fluctuations due to the uneven flow of innovations? All these are impor- 
tant questions, and though historical research cannot by itself give the answers, it 
can be expected to provide both a stimulus to serious thought and a corrective to 
glib theorizing. Judged on these grounds, Professor MacLaurin’s research has 
been well conceived, and in his exposition he has the courage to answer the re- 
velant questions boldly, in respect of the history of radio. In summary form, 
Professor MacLaurin’s main conclusions (which occasionally seem to err in being 
too sweeping to be entirely justified by his data) are: 

(1) In the nineteenth century, the fundamental research on which radio is 
based ‘was conducted almost exclusively in universities and non-profit institutes’, 
and even to-day ‘we cannot expect many industrial concerns to provide the 
proper environment’ for such research. 

(2) The earliest firms in the radio industry were run, unsuccessfully, by 
‘entrepreneur-inventors’. Commercial success came only when control became 
located in the innovator, in place of the inventor. Thus the British Marconi Com- 
pany prospered only after Godfrey Isaacs took over the management and allowed 
Marconi himself to concentrate on his inventions. There has been a steady 
progress from the ‘rule-of-thumb innovators’ to what Professor MacLaurin calls 
‘informed entrepreneurs’. 

(3) Since ‘any large, well-established institution almost inevitably tends to 
become somewhat bureaucratic’, the author believes ‘that it is very important to 
have new firms arise to take risks in unexplored areas’. 

(4) On the other hand, some degree of monopoly is desirable, since ‘no 
industry which was perfectly competitive would conduct research’—hence the 
author’s opinion that the patent system, ‘in spite of its weaknesses’, did justify 
itself in the stimulus it gave to firms to undertake research. Moreover the 
expectation of monopoly may be necessary to attract capital: ‘without the patent 
system, it is difficult to see how (various inventors) could have obtained adequate 
financial support’. 
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(5) Despite the success of the ‘forced draught’ team work during World 
War II, Professor MacLaurin does ‘not believe that in normal peacetime, indus- 
trial science should be organized to make a mass attack on a problem’. 

(6) Nevertheless an exception might be made if it becomes necessary to 
combat a major depression, for the author finds himself ‘in agreement with 
Schumpeter’s observations’ on the role of innovations and believes that ‘fluc- 
tuations in business could probably be alleviated by a more rational handling of 
industrial research’. ty Ree 

Altogether, Professor MacLaurin has made a good beginning in his large and 
important field of research. 
Brian TEW 


University of Nottingham 


Sipney D. Meru. The Theory of Fluctuations in Contemporary Economic Thought. 
(New York: Columbia University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1949. 
225.) Dr Merlin’s book is of interest to economic historians mainly for its theme 
and the state of mind among economists that it reflects. It is also of some direct 
interest for certain suggestions about the character of American investment in 
the inter-war years contained in Chapter v1. The author sets out to explore, 
compare, and criticize the dynamic concepts arising from the work of Hicks 
(pre-Trade Cycle), Keynes, the Stockholm School, and the econometricists. 
From this exercise he concludes that, while modern economic thought has de- 
veloped a powerful apparatus for explaining why fluctuations are likely to take 
place, it has developed neither a satisfactory business cycle theory nor an 
adequate long-run dynamic theory. He finds a decisive weakness in the short- 
run equilibrium assumptions within which modern theory has been largely 
expounded. Merlin’s main theme is the need to introduce long-run factors into 
business cycle analysis; and, in particular, he emphasizes that weakness of the 
Keynesian system which arises from the fact that the marginal efficiency of 
capital is externally determined. The author then illustrates the kind of factors 
he holds relevant to the determination of the scale and character of investment, 
which have not been brought systematically within the orbit of theory. Observing 
American investment in the inter-war period he finds it characterized by three 
interrelated tendencies: by a chronic uncertainty; by a substitution of capital 
for labour; and by an extension of monopolistic practices. For some unexplained 
reason the discussion of uncertainty includes within it also the shift in American 
investment towards consumers durables and capital exports (pp. 123-4). Mer- 
lin’s point in this chapter is, however, clear: the business cycle cannot be under- 
stood or explained outside the context of long-run forces, including institutional 
and even political changes. The book concludes: ‘...with the advent of the 
theories of employment and imperfect competition we seem to find ourselves in 
a transitional phase of economic thought as great perhaps as that which began 
towards the close of the eighteenth century and one in which there is discernible 
a similar groping toward a new theoretical structure’ (p. 162). The weakness of 
this study is, perhaps inevitably, its inconclusive, groping quality. The various 
theories reviewed are inadequately related to each other ; the discussion of the long- 
run setting of the business cycle is not satisfactorily distinguished from or related 
to the consideration of the long-run determinants of the rate of growth of eco- 
nomics; and the analysis of the character of American investment in Chapter v1, 
although it illustrates a just argument, is itself unpersuasive and incomplete. 
But the issues raised by Merlin are real and germane. They have been underlined 
in the more recent books of Harrod and Hicks as well as by current efforts to 
formulate a coherent view of the problems of post-war structural adjustment of 
world production and trade. And they have a special relevance for economic 
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historians. In his introduction the author writes thus of dynamic theory: 
“Instead of adjustments to the data at some fixed level of economic activity, we 
may have cumulative movements in which adjustments to changes in the data 
induce further changes in the data, which result in further adjustments, etc. 
Dynamic theory takes us into treacherous terrain where the data are constant 
and yet not constant, where we catch glimpses of the disturbing impact of 
institutional and technical changes. The dynamic system is on the edge of insta- 
bility and cumulative movement’ (p. 13). In one sense, this is almost a definition 
of economic history. The historian has never set aside long period factors and in 
modern times the concept of stable equilibrium has been foreign to him. His 
world is always complicated by the fact that ‘the data do not stay put during the 
process of adjustment’. As the economist moves towards a disciplining of 
thought on long-period forces, and on the interaction of long-period with short- 
period forces, his work and that of the economic historian will inevitably come 
closer together. The economic historian may, even, be able to help formulate the 
concepts and methods most suitable to the theorist’s task. He clearly will have to 
assist by reconsidering systematically what he knows of the processes of economic 
growth and fluctuation. In the course of, this collaboration the economic his- 
torian may wish to acquire some insight into the manner in which the economist 
has come upon these questions and how he has begun to grapple with them. It is 
principally in this oblique context that Merlin’s book merits the attention of the 
economic historian. 

W. W. Rostow 
King’s College, Cambridge 
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